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“Sure, he's enraged! 

The varlet stole his Carter’s 
Cotton - Dacron Mesh underwear! 

Thai: Neva-Vex front on the briefs is comfort 
worth fighting for. ■ .that new airy-cool 
fabric can even make armor feet delightful!’ 


Mesh Knit T-Shirts $1.75 • Mesh Knit Briefs $1.25 ... at these and other fine stores: BOSTON. Joidan Marth Company • CHICAGO. Baskin— all stores 
DALLAS. James K. Wilson ■ DAVENPORT, Petersen-Harned-Von Maur • DENVER. Daniels S Fisher • DETROIT, J. 1. Hudson • FLINT. Davison’s • GRAND RAPIDS, A. May 4 Sons 
HARTFORD. G. Fo* • MINNEAPOLIS. Dayton’s • NEWARK, Hahne & Co. • NEW YORK, Franklin Simon • ONEONTA, Bressee’s • PHOENIX, Goldwater’s • PROVIDENCE, Shepard Co. 
ROCHESTER, Sibley Lindsay 4 Curr • ROCK ISLAND. Lefstein’s . ST. PAUL. Schuneman’s . SALT LAKE CITY, ZCMI • SYRACUSE. Addis Company 




Lumberman with a tough hair problem. 

Ilal Gormin runs a big logging operation down in Louisiana. 
Sun, wind and dust from the sawmill dry out his hair— give 
it a terrific beating. 


He licks it with Vitalis.Vitahs keeps Hal’s 
hair in condition when he's meeting a customer 
and needs to look his best. Ilis hair never looks 
greasy because VitaJis grooms w'lth greaseless V'-7. 


New g reaseless way to keep your hair 
neat all day.. .and prevent dryness 


Whether your hair takes a beating from outdoor 
life or your morning shower, you need Vitalis. 
It keeps hair in place and in condition with V-7, 
the greaseless grooming discovery. And Vitalis’ 
special non-drying alcohol formula fights em- 
barrassing dandruff, gives you wonderful pro- 
tection against dry hair and scalp. Use Vitalis 
ev’ery morning. 



Docs your husband 
use a greasy tonic 
that stains pillow- 
cases like this ? 


Greaspless Vitalis 
will) V-7 leaves pil- 
lowcases clean— like 
this. 


New VITALIS® Hair Tonic with V-7® 
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CiiiiiloiX'il l)y llic Dry .Marliiii (:|iui)lci- of llic Four Ro-ps Soc iety. 




Host at crii'kel iiiateli iiilrcMliicr>- lii< guests to ihe M'jy driest of gin-- — liis owji jirivaie ini]>ori. 


Londoners now import Four Roses Gin 

FOUR ROSES DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y. C. DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM 


It's drier than the driest 
London-dry, that’s why 

AMERICAN GRAIN -90.5 PROOF. 
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Coter: Bd ^fathetrs ^ £ 

« 

The handsome Ed Mathews S 

was once basebail’s glamour ^ 

boy with a wild streak. Now o 

matured and the father of t.; 

two. he is regarded as the best 2 

third baseman in the world. £ 

Photograph by Itichard Meek 5 



► Dick Mayer will defend his 
U.S. Open title June 12-14, 
against an entry of record size. 
Herbert Warren Wind pre- 
view.s the elements that make 
it a true championship lest. 


^ Liz Lunn, the famous and 
flamboyant queen of the 
American turf, discusses her 
life, her times and her horses 
in the lively drawing room at 
Llangollen Farm in Virginia. 


► A look at the winners of 5 

Sports Illustratbd’s third b 

annual American Sportswear ^ 

Design Awards — to be elected 0 

and announced by a panel of I 

600 U.S. fashion authorities. s 


AcknowledgmejUi on page T 
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SCOREBOARD 

A worldwide roundup of the sports information of the week 

RECORD BREAKERS — ciXN'N DAVIS, re- 


markable Ohio Stale jack-of-most-racps. 
took off like hopped-up bunny, sped mer- 
rily around two turns on way to U.S. colloce 
record of 45.8 for 440 yards, also lied Jim 
Lea's world mark (around one turn) in Big: 
Ten meet al r.jifu.vetie, Ind. (May 21'. 


BASEBALL -SA.S’ PRANCISCO GIANTS, dcxini; 
muscles like first-rate pennant contenders, 
were giving National League rivals fits and 
start.s as they moved lo 2 '-j-game lead over 
^^ilwaukec Braves, who won two out of 
three from Giant.s but had less luck against 
last-place Los Angeles and Chicago. 

NEW YOKK YANKEES Continued to make 
shambles of American League, stretching 
winning streak to 1ft before losing to De- 
troit. promptly won next two from (’leve- 
land. Boston became latest lo lead futile 
chase, trailed Yankees by nine games. 


HORSE RACING SEANEE.N. plucky Irish- 
bred •l-.t'ear-old, iighttceighted at 1011 
pounds, scampered away from top-weighted 
(130 pounds) millionaire Round Table, 
romped home by (our handsome lengths 
in $108,300 Californian at Hollywood Park 
to set off lusty howl by too-sure bettors 
who backed favorite down to I to 9. 

I.INCOLN ROAD, out from behind Tim Tam's 
siih.stanlial shadow, hustled to front, heat 
off three .separate run.s by [lerky Talent 
Show to earn first big-money victory in 
$.>9,100 Jersey Stakes at Garden State. 
Commented relieved Jockey Chris Rogers: 

"1 didn’t have to look back for Tim Tam.” 


SOCCER -liltOOKl.YN’S EBIJETS PIEl.D took 
on international look as touring Hearts of 
Midloiliian, Scottish champions, outhooted 
England’s Manchester City G-.o before 
20,000 (attention: Walter O'Malley) who 
braved downpour to watch game. 


BOXING HEAVYWEIGHTS were literally fall- 
ing all over themselves to avoid considera- 
tion as contenders for Champion Floyd Pat- 
terson. 7.ora Polley, sent stumbling to can- 
vas by low left hook in sixth, survived Art 
Swiden's taunts (“Come on. you hum!”) 
and wild swings hut hardly looked part of 
No. 1 challenger as he won 10-round deci- 
sion at Las Vegas; Johnny Summerlin, with 
visions of title shot, ran into right-hand 
-smash by hulking Nino Valdes in fifth, 
tumbled down and out at Detroit. 

MATCHMAKER IIII.I.Y IIROWN, whO has 
been heating path to Grand Jury room in 
New York District Attorney Frank Hogan’s 
eontinuing boxing inve.stigation, became 
-second (the first: Jim Norris' to desert sink- 
ing IBC ship, turning in his license to Com- 
missioner Julius Helfand. who accepted it 
fjuicker than Brown could say Dominick 
Mordini (hisrealnamei.Compliiined Brown, 
who admitted to D.A. that he “talked in 
code” to Frankie Carbo: "I couldn’t stand 
the smears 1 got from downtown.” 


TENNIS LEW HOAD, power-hitling Aus.sie 
who has been hobbling around on ailing 
right, leg for month, dropped his seventh 
straight match lo Paneho Gonzales at Den- 
ver lo trail 48 34. finally gave up, left pro 
tour lo seek medical help at Los .Angeles. 
His replacement: Ken Rosewall, who 
played role of patsy for Paneho last year. 


BULLFIGHTING — liAKNAHY CO.VHAD, 36, 
author {Matador, Lo FirMa liravo. The 
(ialrn (if Fear], former IT.S. vice-consul in 
Spain, onetime amateur bullfighter {“El 
Nino de Cnlifornia”', took time out to har- 
ass fighting cow on ranch near Madrid, 
found himself gored when he brought ani- 
mal in too close on right-hand pass. Said 
Matador Conrad proudly from his hospital 
bed: '‘.She put eight inches of horn into my 
left thigh, the same place Mannietc got it.” 


BOATING -YALE'S unbeaten strokers, with 
otlier commitments to oceuiiy their su mmer, 
voted not to go to Henley, also ruled out 
po.ssihle tri[) to Moscow. Moaned No. 7- 
man Ru.sty Wailcs: “It would have been the 
whipped cream on the sundae.” But un- 
defeated Harvard lightweights had no such 
problems, will head for London — if $8,000 
can be raised to finance trip. 

WASHINGTON. PENN, KENT SCHOOI. and 
WASHINGTDN-LKE H.s. of .Arlington, Va. 
oarsmen also had Henley stars in their eye.s 
after feverish weekend. ITuskie.s won again 
at Seattle (.see belnir), moved stroke closer 
lo British classic: Penn began to inspect 
travel folders after beating Cornell at Itha- 
ca: Kent forged ahead of Andover in New 
England scholastic championships on Lake 
Quinsigamond (sec paijp. .10); Washington- 
IvCe, lagging tliiril at halfway point, re* 
spomled to pleas of Coxswain Mike Hanley, 
raised beat to furious 42 to win national 
schoolboy title at Philadelphia (see heloin. 


TRACK & FIELD -RON DELANY. Ireland’s 
gift to Villanova, flew home to Dublin to 
help open now Saritry Stadium cinder track 
(SI, July 22), trailed Britain’s Brian Hew- 
son in 1;19.7 half-mile but came back next 
night to show his famous heels to Ilewson 
and Derek Ibbot-son in 4:07.5 mile. 

use, as expected, used Rink Babkn’s 
discus heave of 186 feet 8 inches, Max Tru- 
ex’s 9:0.5. 4 two-mile, Bob Lawson’s 14.2 in 
12n-yard high hurdles to run away from 
field, won 17lh Pacific Coast Conference 
title in 18 years at Berkeley, but not until 
California's Don Bowden and Willie While. 
UCLA’s Rafer Johnson carved a bit of 
personal glory for themselves. Bowrlcn won 
mile in 1:03.7; White scooted 100 in 9.6 
and 220 in 21.4; Johnson soared javelin 
243 feet lOJ^ inches. 

ILLINOIS managed only two firsts. Bob 
Mitchell's 220 in 21.3 and Ernie Haisley.;R 
6 feet Gl-^-ineh high jump, but scored in 1 i 
events, piled up 46 points to win Big Ten 
crown at Lafayette, Ind. Other winner.s: 
Iowa's Deacon Jones in 4:09.2 mill*; India- 
na’s Greg Bell in broad jump with leap of 25 
feet 6 Vi inches: Ohio State's Glenn Davi.s in 
440 in 45.8 (see "Record Breakers”). 


focus on the deed . . . 



HEAOS-UP save by diving Ru.ssian Goalie Yashin holds off Eng- 
land in an international .soccer match the Russians managed to tie 
1-1 before 100,000 who jampacked Moscow’s huge Lenin Stadium. 



SHELL UP, sturdy members of Washington's unbeaten crew accept 
plaudits from admiring l)oostprs after outstroking Stanford and Brit- 
ish Columbia for an easy victory on Seattle's Lake Washington. 


Sfi'iirs ii.i.t sTRATKo ./line ?. I9SS 
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faces in the crowd 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS— INI>[- 
AN'APOLIS drivers, 33 deep, were impa- 
tiently champing at the throttle as they 
waited for starter’s flag to send them off 
in Memorial Day iiOO-miler, Final trials 
saw Eddie Sachs (144.660), Jud Lar.son 
(143.512). Jim Rathmann (113.147) pro- 
duce fastest speeds, also saw one veteran 
humped — Freddy Agahashian. starter in 
II previous races. 

BiiiTAi\’ssTiiti,iNG MOSS led all the way in 
Vanwall, tooled around ZJ^-mile circuit at 
Ziindvoort in 2:04:49.2. averaged 93 mph 
to finish lap ahead of American Harry Schell, 
in BRM. in Dutch Grand Prix. Moss earned 
nine points, now has 17 to lead Luigi Musso 
in race for Juan Fangio's world title. 


MILEPOSTS -TURNED PRO — WILT CHAM- 
liERLAiN, boppish U. of Kan.sas All-America 
uaskeCballer, who turned in books "to make 
some real money.” announced he would 
form 10-man squads for 160-game tour of 
South and North America. \Vilt, who ex- 
pects to join Philadelphia Warriors after his 
class graduates in 1959, complained that 
his basketball studies at Kansas were not 
preparing him properly for his postgraduate 
career; "It was hurting my chances of over 
developing into a successful pro player." 

DIED — ARCHIE SCOTT UROWN, 31, Carefree 
British garage proprietor and racing ace 
with ice-cool temperament and obsessive will 
to win, who took up motor racing seriously 
in I9;>3. astounded with bis daring skill, set 
so many lap records and won so many times 
(hat be eventually ranked among best Brit- 
ish drivers; of injurie.s received when bis 
Lister-Jaguar skidded, overturned and burst 
into flames, at Francorebamps. Belgium. 
Scott Brown, born with malformed legs and 
no right hand, once said; "I suppose a psy- 
chologist would take one look at me and 
diagnose that winning races is a way of 
proving myself. I’m sure he would be right.” 
' DIED DENWIIITE, S5. mild-mannered har- 
ness racing trainer-driver usually seen with 
cigar jutting out of weatherbeaten face, 
only man to win four Hambletonians (with 
Maryland Reynolds in 1933, Rosalind in 
1936, Ambassador in 11112, Volo Song in 
1943): after long illness, at Orlando, Fla. 


FOR THE RECORD 


BASEBALL— .W/.V.VBS07'.4, oi'fr I'lfichigan Slate, 
a-a, X-I , In mn li\g Ten iille, MinneapolU. 

BOWLING — ni'/l?C tournament, San Franeiieo) 
-MAE PLOEdMAN. Chicago. uH-erenls. t.SiS. 
flt/rW UF.RTKL.Lerington, Tfan,, .sinolc*. r/i'i. 
JEAN SCH I’LTZ anil TESS JOHNS, ClecelanJ, 
doublet, I.ITd. 

ALLGAUER'S RESTAVRANTS. Chieaso. Di- 
viaion I team Iille, '2,0?S. 

BOXING- yV'OA’ nUnEI.LE. lO-round deriiion 
over Germinal Ballarin, lishi heavyueighte, Mottl- 

A/JT AP.tWiV, n-rniind KO oner AIfnnto Floret, 
niiddltH-ei'jhlK, Hollywood, Calif. 

JOHNNY RUSSO, lO-roHurf derition over La- 
houari iioiHh, lightweighla. New York. 

WILLIE PEP, lO-roiinil derision ocer Robby 
Singleton, featherweights, Boston. 

CHECKERS - Dll. Af/1/f/OiV TINSLEY, Colum- 
ins, Ohio, over Derek Olitbiiry, 5ri(oi>i, S~l and 
ti rfrnM's. for 'iwW Iille, llalherham, i’njilutu/. 

GOLF ERNIE VOSSLER, Midland, Texas, Kan- 
sas Cily Open, icilh ifiO for 78 holes. 
MARLENE 3AUBK HACCE, Delray Beach, 
Fla., aver Jo Ann Prentice, in playoff. Land of 
the Sky tournament, Asherillc, N.C. 


HORSE RACING -BIG EFFORT: $.15,850 Acorn 
Slakes, t m., by S lengths, in J.-S7 8/5. Belmonl. 
Pete .Anderson np. 

C.AROL/NA HILLS: Connerlicul Cnp, -1 m.. by 
6 lengths, in 5:10, .4((/uren) Hunts. Purchase, N. 
IVilfiam H. Turner Jr. up. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS -ROR WEL- 

BOif.V, Greei,sborn, N.C., .V.4SCAW /50-lnp 
Grand iViid., in 65.‘4I, wUh 10.1,1 mph arerage, 
in i057 Cliffy. H'tnslon-Srtfem, N.C. 

LACROSSE- /'/f/ArCE7’OjV, orer Cornell, II-7, 
for Ivy League title, I'rincetun, N.J. 


SOCCER — OFFENRACfl KICKERS, orer German 
.American League All-Slars, 5-0, New York. 
LOS ANGELES DANES, orer Denver 8 
6-0, Far H'fsltrri /iniii, Natl. .Amateur Champion 
ship. I ngtewool, Calif. 


TENNlS-Pf/l/./PP/.VBS. orfr Ceylon 
Cup Eastern Zone final, Tokyo. 
SH'BDE.V, over Spain. S-J, Davis 
pean Zone second round, Barcelona. 


Cnp. 


Ducts 

Eiiru- 


TRACK a FIELD WESTERN .MICHIOA.N, 
A/iiI-Aiiieriru'i Conference Iille, with 7'J p(»., 
Kalanittzao, .Mich. 

GORD Z)/A0,V, Hamilton Olympic Club, Se-nt. 
marathon Iriii' for British Empire Games, in 
i:tl:50.5 (record), Hamilton, Onl. 

WALKING— y/M HOUSTON, ISufala, N.Y.. Nall. 
AAU iO-km. Iille, in ,friS;45. Daylon, Ohio. 




PADDLES UP, relaxed Washington-Lee H.S. 
narsmeti glide to dock after winning the na- 
tional scholastic rowing title at Philadelphia. 


SKIRT UP, shapely Karol Fageros, looking like 
"can-can girl at the Moulin Rouge,” shows 
off her fancy gold lam6 panties in Paris match. 


f w : TONISAILER. handsome 
Austrian ski star with 
^ movie ambitions, has 
been cast in role of 
^ cliff hanger by FIS. 
must wait until they 
decide if he is able ac- 
tor before ruling on 
. his amateur standing 
^ (xee page 25). 


VASILY KUZNETSOV, 

lean but durable 26- 
year-old Russian, bet- 
tered American Rafer 
Johnson’s times and 
distances in six events, 
scored 8,013 points for 
new world decathlon 
record in meet at Kras- 
nodar (May 18). 


AVDV PHILLIP, handy- 
Andy of Illinois' 1943 
“whiz kids,” later one 
of NBA’s top playmak- 
ers with Philadelphia, 
Port Wayne, Boston, 
was Owner Ben Ker- 
ner’s choice to coach St. 
Louis Hawks, signed 
for "over $11,000.” 




ED SHAY. 32, design 
engineer from Chester. 
Fa., got his biggest 
thrill in ABC tourna- 
ment at Syracuse, 
N.Y., rolling 300 game 
to lead singles with 
733. predicted: 'Tm 
afraid I won’t bowl as 
well in the future." 




DAVE MILLS. Canudian- 
born Lakewood (Ohio) 
H.S. senior, who will 
soon become 11. S. citi- 
zen, hail little time (or 
dawdling as hesprinted 
410 in 4G.C, a new na- 
tional high school rec- 
ord, in .state meet at 
Columbus (May 24). 


JACK MOKLL’K, broad- 
shouldered husky from 
Philadelphia’s Bishop 
Neumann H.S., bent 4 
energetically to his 
task, paddled off with * 
senior singles sculling 
title in record 6:11.5 in 
schoolboy champion- 
ships on Schuylkill. 




GEORGE H. (Pete) 
BOSTWICK JR., son of 
polo star, has made 
name of own as New 
Kngland college golf 
champ, tennis captain, 
hockey star, won Sta- 
bile Cup as Middlc- 
bury’s outstanding 
senior athlete. 


l.l.iiRTRATFn June 2. 1.958 




X-RAY 


On one cold afternoon lani week 
Chicago played to only 632 fann 



WHITE sox WOES and American League apathy are reflected in fact that just a year 
ago Chicago led the league and the Yankees by three games, while White Sox aces Billy 
Pierce Ir/jjii / 1 and Dick Donovan had between them won eight and lost only three. Thi.s 
sea.son Chicago is 10 ‘ i games behind the Yankee-s and Pierce and Donovan are 0 S. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This week (S IS S 24) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
San Fiancisco 5-2 

Philadelphia 4-3 

Pittsburgh 3-3 

Cincinnati 3-3 

Los Angeles 3-3 

Milwaukee 3-4 

Chicago 3-4 

SI. Louis ?-4 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
New York 6-1 

Boston 5-1 

Cleveland 5-2 

Chicago 3-4 

Baltimore 2-4 

Kansas City 2 4 

Washington 2-5 

Detroit 1-5 


.286 

.167 


24-13 

16-19 

20-15 

13-17 

13- 23 
20-12 
18-20 

14- 19 


14-18 

14-16 

14- 16 

15- 18 
14-21 


Batting 

Week Season 


Homers 

Season 


Pitching 

Season 


Mays .379 Mays .405 Mays 

Ashburn 500 Aslibuin .320 2 with 

Skinner .474 Skinner .328 Thomas 

Crowe .316 Crowe .341 2 with 

Gilliam .385 ftoscboro .302 Neal 

Mathews .409 Covington .365 Mathews 
Dark .455 Dark .329 Walls 

Blasingame .391 Musial 471 Musial 


13 McCormick 4-0 

5 3 with 4-4 

13 Friend 7-2 

4 Purkey 5-1 

8 Podres 4 3 

10 Spahn 6-1 

12 Elston 5-1 

8 McDaniel 3-3 


Berra .360 Skowron .373 McDougald 5 Turley 7-0 

Jensen .542 Jensen .311 Jensen 9 Sisler 4-1 

Vernon .389 Ward .371 Mans 7 Narleski 5-3 

Apaiicio -333 Fox .349 Lollar 5 Wynn 4-2 

Nieman .455 Nieman .408 Triandos 6 Haishman 5-2 

Marlyn .375 Cerv 317 Cerv II Carver 5 1 

Plews .346 Budges 296 3 with 4 Hyde 3-1 

rAartin 400 Kuenn .336 3 With 4 Laiy 4-4 


HEROES AND GOATS 


THE SEASON (to May 24) 


RUNS PRODUCED 


Baiting (NL) 
Batting (AL) 
Home run 
hitlers (NL) 

Home run 
hitlers (AL) 
Pitching (NL) 
Pitching (ALj 
ERA (NL) 

ERA (AL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 
Team HR (NL) 
Team HR (AL) 

Team runs (NL) 
ream runs(AL) 
Team hits (NL) 
Team hits (AL) 


BEST 

.Musial. St L .471 
Nieman Ball .408 
Thomas Pill 13 
(1 per U AB) 

Cerv. KC 11 
(1 per SAB) 
Friend Pill 7-2 
Tuiley. NY 7-0 
Rush Mil 1.91 
Tuitey, NY 0.86 
Spahn. Mil 7 
(in 9 starts) 
lurley. NY 7 
(in 7 starts) 

San Francisco 56 
Boston 33 
Cleveland 33 
San Francisco 216 
Boston 165 
San Francisco 374 
Detroit 310 


WORST 

McMillan. Cm .114 i 
Moran, C!ev .160 . 
Blasingame. SI LO | 
T. Taylor, Chi 0 ■ 

(in 128 AB) 

Fox, Chi 0 
(in 129 AB) 
Diysdale, LA 2-7 
Loes. Ball 0-4 
Orysdale. LA 6.30 
Urban, KC 5.56 
Drott, Chi 0 
(in 8 starts) 

4 with 0 I 

(in 5 starts) 
Cincinnati 19 
Washington 19 

Cincinnati 128 
Battimore 94 
Cincinnati 262 
Baltimore 236 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Cerv, KC (.317) 

F. Bolling, Del (.268) 
Jensen, Bos (.311} 
Minoso, Clev (.263) 
Gernert, Bos (.277) 
Piersall. Bos (.250) 


Batting 
Home runs 
RBIs 
Pitching 


THE ROOKIES 


NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Cepeda. SF .329 
Cepeda. SF 12 
Cepeda. SF 30 
Sempioch PhiM.4 


Geiger, Clev .263 
Marshall, Balt 2 
Marshall Balt 6 
Grant. Clev 4-2 
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Jimmy JemaiVs 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Arthur Mur- 
ray says that most athletes are 
poor dancers. How about your 
husband? {Asked of wives of 
well-known athletes) 



OEIROnE BUDGE 
(MRS. DON) 

New York City 


Don is a wonderful dancer. But there is 
nothing very unusual about that. Actual- 
ly, tennis players all seem to be excellent 
dancers because tennis is such a graceful 
sport. Rather than Arthur Murray being 
correct. I'll match Don against Arthur 
dancing with me. I'm sure it would be a 
close contest. 


NANCr FISS 
(MRS. GALEN) 

Mission, Kans. 


That’s not true as far as I know. The only 
great athletes I know are my husband 
and the other players on the Cleveland 
Browns. They have to be light and agile 
to be great players. My husband is a 
wonderful dancer. So are Mike McCor- 
mack. Dante Lavelli and Don Colo, who 
weighs something around 250 pounds. 




for this free booklet 
before you plan your vacation 

Enjoy several vacations this sum- 
mer. Plan long week-ends with 
the family at Chicago’s famous 
Edgewater Beach Hotel — where 
a week-end is an extra vacation. 

You'll find so many things the 
whole family can enjoy in this 
Hotel's casual Country Club at- 
mosphere — swimming in The 
Cabana Club Pool, tennis, or just 
lounging with the lake breezes. 

And you can do all this on a 
budget. Because there’s no charge 
for under-14-year-olds in your 


room on Friday. Saturday, and 
Sunday, And, there's no charge 
for swimming or tennis. 

Write for a free booklet now. Or 
better yet, make your reservations. 




you are the man. . . 
whose tastes are 
tutored by art instmet 
for excellence , . . 


You’re the man for 


Rare Scotch Whisky 


GEN. U. S. IMPORTERS, VAN MUNCHING IMPORTS, INC., NEW YORK. N. Y. 


II.LDSTRATED .htnc S, 


Ml 





KNOWTHE METALS 
IN YOUR BOAT 

Much of the fim of boating, the cost 
of maintenance, and your safety depend 
on the quality of the metals used in 
fastenings, fittings, and shafting. 

• So whether you own or are thinking 
of buying a small power runabout or a 
fancy ketch, you’ll find it worth while 
to read Anaconda’s new booklet, “Know 
the Metals in Your Boat.’’ 

• The information is practical, and not 
too technical. There’s a handy check list 
telling you what to look for if you’re 
buying a boat — that serves also as a 
reminder on maintenance details if you’re 
a seasoned sailor. 

• And there’s an interesting cutaway 
drawing in full color of a Nevins Class A 
yawl that illustrates vividly the import- 
ant part metals play in boat construction. 

FREE 20-page 
booklet 

Fill out the 
coupon below 
and send it In 
today. 


EVERDUR* — copper-silicon a//oys 
for fastenings and fittings 

TOBIN BRONZE- antf TEMPALOY® 

propeller shafting 

ANACONDA^ 

products made by 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 



The Amerieon Brass Company 
Wolerbury 20, Conn. 

Pleose send me o copy of "Know the Metals 
in Your Bool." 


Slreel 


City. Slate 


HOTBOX continued 


BARBARA MARCIANO 
(MRS. ROCKY) 

Miami Shores, Fla. 


Rocky has never liked dancing, but he’s 
always been light on his feet. Like the 
time he stepped on a girl’s foot while we 
were dancing and the girl said, “Ouch! 
Rocky, I’m glad you’ve got rubber heels. 
Maybe Rocky could be a good dancer, 
but I’m not sure, not with all the spaghet- 
ti he’s been eating lately. 



MAXINE GIFFORD 
(MRS. FRANK) 

Bakersfield, Calif. 


I’m not a good judge because I’m not a 
good dancer. Another woman might say 
that Frank is a very good dancer. If she 
did, I'd watch her closely. I do know that 
Frank has been so busy all hi.s life on 
the football field and playing' other sporta 
that he hasn’t had much of a chance to 
take dancing lessons. 




Mickey doesn’t dance at all, period. But 
that’s not saying he isn't graceful. If he 
wanted to dance, I’m sure he’d be as good 
a dancer as he is a ba.seball player. I love 
to dance, and I've tried to get Mickey to 
take dancing lessons, but he just isn’t in- 
terested. He’d rather play golf, or go hunt- 
ing and fishing. 



MARIE COUSY 
(MRS. BOB) 

Wurcester, il/oss. 


It might be so in wrestling and in foot- 
ball but, over-all, Arthur Murray must 
be wrong because footwork is so neces- 
sary in most sports. The trouble with Bob 
is that he can’t adapt his basketball foot- 
work to the dance floor. He goes at it as 
if he were about to dribble a basketball 
down the court. 


continued 


STOP 

HJ M pouring money 

down the gas tank! 



Thrift-Drive the New 

DYIMA PAN HARD 


© 

Factory 

RS CC 

© 


Direct Factory Branch 

CITROEN CARS CORPORATION 

300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y, 

8423 WltSillRE BLVD., BEVERLY Hn.LS. CALIF. 


DISTRIBUTORS 

BCVERLY MILLS, CALIF. CilrOtr, Can Carp. 

eOlSF, IDAHO Ecanpmsr Cat Imperla 

luFF/^'^NCw’vORK ' ""a* lol 

HOUSTON 'tWS OiFI'O'f^Corp.' 

SoHTLANa ORKON ' ' e«o«mJ'’cafimpelK 

UyrA^CLAHATei^Smiaol CALIF. 

DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 

ALSUQU^WUUt^NtW MEXICO . . 

ilvEHl.T'*K'lLLS**a«LlFOSNIA Ca*: 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Cc 

S?tWmS‘o®- 

DECATUR. MICHIGAN 




IRv'/NGTOfl. NEW JE 


LaCRANC'E. ILLINOIS . . .. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 

SS&SSSm . 

MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 
MOUNT KISCO. NEW YORK 

n^^Sm^lle^' 


’^"T.fSSiS 






■■ • Rip. Are 

. Saiai MMon 

. oilBau’^re 
:NDa^rtrn^a^C^ 

CtosT Country Melon 

.-cIl-RiMS 


•Sisals' 
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STOP pouring money 
down the gas tank! 
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At last^The car that really makes sense! 

Passengers . . . ride in complete comfort in the 4 door budget-minded car, Paris- 
designed to combine three cars in one . . . the penny-tuise thrift of a small car, 
the “living” room comforts of the larger car, and the pi'ecision performance 

of a sports car. 

M Miles to the gallon!... Plus extraordinarily low cost in up-keep. Easy accessibility 

/B ■ ■ to all parts makes for quicker economical service . . . more car dollar for dollar than 
any other car in its class in the world ! 

Miles an hour top speed, and built to “take it” at all speeds! The new “Isodyne” 
Suspension, combined with precise rack and pinion steering and new more powerful 
hydraulic brakes provide a greater safety and an unparalleled ease of control under the 
most rugged conditions over evei*y possible terrain! 

Sports Car Victories! The famous Air Cooled panhard engine is a masterpiece of 
advanced engineering and holds many stock car efficiency records. In such gruelling events 
as the 24 hour “Le Mans” alone, panhard has won 6 record-breaking times, a proud heritage 
for any PANHARD owner! £|q[« 

Savo mon«y and havo fun doing it .. . thrift-drive the new Dyna- Panhard today! ‘ I V p.o.e. 


m 

800 


CITROEN CARS CORPORATION 

(Sole importer and diatributor of Citroen and Panhard faetorirg, Pnrig. France) 
DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES:300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22. NEW YORK 


Distributors and Deauers, Parts and Service 
Thkouuiiiiut the United States 
8423 WILSHIRE BLVD.. BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
(See Hating on preceding page for Dyna-I'anhard dealer neareat you.) 
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28 Page 
Illustrated Booklet 
of Stories by U.S. 
Outdoor Editors 

Famous American writers 
spin "TALL TALES BUT 
TRUE" about their fabulous 
fishing and hunting adven- 
tures in Manitoba. Highly 
entertaining with its amusing 
anecdotes and laugh-provok- 
ing illustrations, this is a book 
you'll want to enjoy with your 
friends and refer to often 
while you plan the fishing trip 
of a lifetime in MANITOBA ! 



HOTBOX ronlinucd 


EDNA STENGEL 
(MRS. CASEY) 

Glendale, Calif. 


Cas«y was tht bt'St dancer in baseball 
when I married him. Don't think I'd 
marry a man just because he’s a baseball 
player! At that time, Casey wasn’t rich 
either, but he was a wonderful dancer and 
he swept me off my feet. He’s still a grace- 
ful dancer. Can’t you tell by the way he 
waltzes up to an umpire? 



OLCA CONNOLLY 
(MRS. HAROLD) 

Boston 


Although Harold has the biggest leg mus- 
cles I’ve ever seen, he's a good ballet 
dancer, lie doesn't like exercises like 
walking or swimming, and the only place 
he will move his tremendous bulk is on 
the track. Out there he feels perfectly at 
home. But he is much too lazy a man for 
strenuous ballroom dancing. 



LILLIAN MUSIAL 
(MRS. STAN) 

Si. Louia 


Thai would be libelous if it wore said about 
Stan. For anyone so well-coordinated 
physically and mentally, dancing comes 
easy. Wc get our share of compliments 
when wc dance together. A big regret is 
that he doesn't have time to take me out 
dancing more often. He likes it and I think 
the relaxation does him good. 



MOYRA BANNISTER 
(MRS. ROGER) 

London, England 


Roger isn’t bad. I love hi.s dancing be- 
cause I find that he is so enthusiastic 
when he does get on the dance floor. He 
is so basically himself that his enthusiasm 
even makes the bandleader happy, the 
mu.sicians happy, the other dancers hap- 
py, and it certainly makes me happy. 
It is fun to dance with Roger. 



?! 


wonderful 
barbeques 
start right here 


PORTABLE 

CHARCOAL 

BROILER 

authentic c 
reproduction of 
old'fashioned 
country »lo»e 


• 256 square inches of grid space 

• 34'/2'" wide with utility troys 

• Ideal grid height — 24V2 inches 
■ Scoop bin holds 10 lbs. charcoal 

• Cooks with or without pans 

• "Cuss-free" draft control 

• Handy ash-removal door 

• Complete with shovel and shaker 

• Ash door, damper are bright red 
69.50 



No. 415, shipped collect 


FIN N FEATHER FARM 

K.F.O. 2, ININOf E, ILLINOIS 


Hook'lm foi Sure... , 
with the BEST Mutkie Lure .. 

MUSKY-MASTER 


this lure 1 
sive, shir 
you've practically got him 
hooked! Then go ahead 
and land him. Bucktail 
treble hook assembly elim- 
inates hook tangling and 
line twistins. Available in 
6 colors — R/W. Y. 
Blk/\V, R. N. BIk/Y. 


MUSKY-MLSTER 

SPECIAL OFFER 

Musky. Mosler PLUS 1 special leader 
Available in size 5/0. When order- 
ing, specify choice of colors. Super- Mon»y-i>ofV 
strong, speciol muskie leoder included, svoion'ev. 

Send today to 

MLBhTHOH BMT CO,, DEPT. 3. VfhUSftU. VHS . 
See the best with Cartan 

CALIFORNIA "Gold Mine Tout" 

ond 3 others every week — from S257 



$ 3.00 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 

6 different trips — every week — from $271 
A few of lOO's of trips to any place 
in the world — escorted or 
independently. 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or write . . . 

CAKTAN TRAVEL 


Pick a sport, any .sport . . . 
And you’ll pick SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED. Circulation now more 
than 850,000 families weekly 
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COCONUT STRAW, bandpcl in madras, and 
ducks arc worn by Ivy Club’s Dick Ford. 


Old Hat 
at Old Nassau 

F or the past 20 years the nation’s 
haberdashers have deplored in 
vain the fact that the only thing a 
college man would put on his head 
was the wax that kept his crew cut 
bristling. 7'his spring, however, at 
pace-setting i’rinceton, in one of those 
man-bites-dog reverses that seem to 
spark most college fads, the entire 
campus has broken out in a rash of 
hats, from the traditional skimmer 
to madras-trimmed coconut straws. 
Along with the hat revival come two 
other favorites of the 1930s — the beer 
jacket and the white duck trousers. 

CONTINUED 



Coming To MINNESOTA . . . 

The 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



This month it’s a good time 
for shopping and a good time 
for sports ... at the Southdale 
Shopping Center . . . when out- 
standing stars of sport demon- 
strate their skills. 

A new and wonderful way to 
buy — and for the merchants of 
Southdale a new and wonderful 
way to sell. 

The Sportn Festival comes 
June 26, 27, 28 

Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
to Southdale Shopping Center 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 



These eolorf jl inlormation-packed bruchures 
will belp you plan your vacation in Florida’s 
year 'round sports pliiy^round. 

DAYTOKA 

BEACH 


RECREATIONAL AREA 

ORMON08CACH HOLirHIU PORT ORANGE 5. DAYTONA 




PLEASE SEND FREE FOLDERS 
□ ILLUSTRATED FISHING MAP 

n FULL COLOR PICTORIAL GU 
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60 Midwest BMC Dealers 


to serve you 


ILLINOIS 


Cordes Motor Company 
2350 State Street, Alton 


Fred Harris, Inc. 

229 Galena Blvd., Aurora 


Oliver C. Joseph, Inc. 

223 W. Main St., Belleville 


Walter Schroeder Motors 
6837 Ogden Ave., Berwyn 


Hunter Motor Company 
920 West Main St. 
Carbondale 


Windlsh Motors, Inc. 
131 N. Cherry St. 
Galesburg 

Hinsdale Import Motors 
110 E. Ogden Avenue 
Hinsdale 


JoHet Imported Car Co. 
118 Henderson Avenue 
Joliet 


W-G Motors, Inc. 
216 W. 9th Street 
Mt. Vernon 


Shakespeare Motors 
507 N. Neil St.. Champaign 
Delta Import Motors 
1510 W. 95th St., Chicago 
Shakespeare Motors 
3202 N. Vermilion St. 
Danville 


Character Cars, Inc. 

7000 Galena Road, Peoria 


Baxter Motors 

1640 N. 12th St., Quincy 


Kilborn's Dodge 
Plymouth, Inc. 

235 W. Wood. Decatur 
Savryer Service Station 
5th & Lincoln Highway 
De Kalb 


Samors Motor Company 
123 S. Park St, Streator 

Imperial Motors, Inc. 
721 Green Bay Road, 
Wilmette 


INDIANA 


Importe"' Motors. Inc. 

108 N. Martha St., Angola 
Koosier Import Motors 
1830 National Road 
Columbus 
imported Cars, Inc. 

450 N. Capitol Avenue 
Indianapolis 

Monarch Foreign Cars, Inc. 

1040 N. Meridian St. 

Indianapolis 

Fall City Auto Imports 

813 Spring Street 

Jeffersonville 

0- M. Foxworthy, Inc. 

2nd & South Streets 
Lafayette 


Foreign Cars, Inc. 

114 First St. N-W. 

Cedar Rapids, 

Clinton Lincoln-Mercury 
320 - 6th Avenue South 
Clinton 

Tri-City Foreign Cars 
325 £. 2nd St.„Davenport 
Goodman Motor Company 
4503 S.e. I4th St. 

Des Moines 


Volt Chevrolet. Inc. 

209 East 2nd Street 
Madison 

Dutch Hurst Motors 
309 N. High St., Muncle 
Brown Cars, Inc. 

2501 National Rd., West 
Richmond 

Hoosier International 
Motors 

226 S. Lafayette Ave. 
South Bend 

Shanks Motor Company 
2122 Wabash Avenue 
Terre Haute 
Hoosier intn’l Motors 
2307 E. Center St. 
Warsaw 


IOWA 

Johnston Motors 
2417 -5th Ave. South 
Fort Dodge 

Foreign Cars & Mob. 
Homes 

Highway 18, West 
Box 1103. Mason City 

Martineau Motors 
512 Jefferson, Waterloo 


Sports Cars of Akron 
1433 Copley Road, Akron 
Oavis Sales, Inc. 
Sharon-Warren Rd., Box 3 
Brookfield 

Stark Sports Cars, Inc. 

Box 213 -Route 250 
Cadiz 

Raymond Motors, Ltd. 
Shawnee Rn. Rd. & Miami 
Cincinnati 

Quality Auto Sales, Inc. 
6501 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland 

Imparted Motor Car Co. 
1188 West 3rd Avenue 
Columbus 

Car Imports of Dayton 
Box 56, Station 0 
Dayton 

MG Motor Sales 
16000 Madison Avenue 
Lakewood 

Stark Sports Cars, Inc. 
113 West 4th Street 
Mansfield 


Stark Sports Cars, Inc. 
1930 Lincoln Way East 
Massillon 

Stark Sports Cars, Inc. 
307 West High St. 

Ml. Vernon 

Sandusky Imported 
Motors, Inc, 

1649 Cleveland Road 
Sandusky 

Jaguar-Cleveland Motors 
16224 Kinsman Road 
Shaker Heights 

Jack Hardesty, Inc. 
Spencerville 

European Motor Mart 
121 N. Bell Avenue 
Springfield 

Ray Caldwell, Inc. 

100 Main Street, Toledo 

Stoddard Imported Cars 
38609 Mentor Avenue 
Willoughby 


WISCONSIN 


Biddle Pontiac, Inc. 

SI East tst street 
Fond du Lac 

Wisconsin Auto Sales Co. 
3008 N. 3rd Street 
Milwaukee 


Foreign Cars of Madison 
SOS University, Madison 

Roewardt-Thomson, Inc. 
8th & Clara Avenue 
Sheboygan 


AT OLD NASSAU continued 



RAFFIA TYROLEAN hat, spoTled by DdUg- 
la.s Levnck, has a jaunty straw “broom.” 
Doug Ls an All-America lacrosse player. 


COCONUT STRAW has an unusual band of 
batik, high in front, lied in back. It is 
worn here by Kevin Maloy of Rochester. 



SOFT TWEED HAT. like the one made fa- 
mous by Rex Harrison in Aly Fair Lady, 
is worn by Rugby Captain Paul Hicks. 


NEW SKIMMER has flexible brim, wide 
candy-striped band. Noil Chrisman, rew 
captain, wears it with crew-neck sweater. 



JUNGLE PALM TYROLEAN. Shaped like 

Sugarloaf, has cord band. Ray Empson 
of Dallas, who wears it, is on track team. 



CENTER-CREASE COCONUT Is Es Omnipres- 
ent as beer at Princeton's spring house- 
parties and Saturday afternoon matches. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


June 2. loss 


BEER JACKS AND WHITE SLACKS 

Two more signs of spring at Princeton are 
the beer jacket- actually an unbleached 
cotton work jacket — and the white duck 
trousers, both worn, as pictured here, 
with white sneakers and white crew socks. 



BEER JACKET is Washed but never ironed. 
Stenciled on the right shoulder are class, 
a drinking cartoon and the owner’s name. 



WHITE DUCKS, wom with sweaters, jack- 
ets and blazers, have replaced gray flan- 
nels and khakis in Princetonian favor. 



MORRIS MINOR 
rhe economy tar • 


RILHY 1,5 
o modern i 


AUSTIN A 55-fomi;y comfort 


AUSTIN-HEAIEY 


iddle-prieed 


added powei 


MGA - deservedly . . . Ihe 
lorgesl selling sports ear. 


MG MAGNETTE - 
o genuine sports 
tourer— under S3,000. 


Britain’s No. 1 Motorcar Family 

British Motors Corporation, 
producers of Britain’.® most 
complete line of quality 
motorcars. Whether sports 
car, economy car. or family 
tourer, BMC engineers and 
builds lasting value into 
every model. 

See dealer listing opposite page 


H. ABNOLT INC. 

CHICAGO SALES SALONS 
163 East Ohio Street • S8AO North Broadway 
PASTS & SERVICE CENTERS 
2130 North Lincoln Ave. • A15 East Erie St. 
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What any horse can tell you about advertising 


Many a horse was put out to pasture by the 
automobile. 

It’s what happens to any old stand-by 
that can't compete when a better product 
comes along. Yet the better product only 
ends up in your hands after advertising 
brings it to your attention. 

The ads in a single issue of a magazine 


like this one tell you so much, yet take up 
so little of your time. 

These ads are your added assurance of 
quality. If any advertiser is to compete suc- 
cessfully before so many knowing eyes, his 
product must be the best he can make. 

Advertising may be a little hard on horses. 
It can be very helpful, however, to people. 


Another example of how advertising helps everybody. Time Inc., publisher of Life, Time, Fortune, Sports 
Illustrated, House & Home, Architectural Forum and International Editions of Time and Life. 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


BLUE MARLIN: NORTil CaROMMA: First 
liliip marlin of Hattprasspason takon last week 
from Kdsjar Styron’s 7’w'ins, captainerf by El- 
mer Rallance. Il weiKherl S04 pounds and was 
done in by joint efforts of three men inelud- 
inc George Beveridge. Pulitaer Prizewinning 
Ereniug Star reporter. Three- 
platoon system necessary because harness 
which Cukes strain off angler's arms left 
a.shore. Kcxl day with harness aboard, same 
bout, same ski[it)f!r, one angler (Henry Weiche 
of Seven Mile, Ohio) boated 423-pound marlin 
after it walloped tJ-ounce yellow feather. 
FG/OC; with Hatteras hopes high of topping 
record 30 blue marlin taken last season. 

SPANISH MACKEREL: MlSSIKSIPPt: FVG 
off Biloxi, where last week .Joseph Baricev 
and Roy Rosalis boated 647 fish to 3 pounds in 
vicinity of Horn Island. Conservationists, 
however, may relax. Every mackerel is on 
menu at Barieev's Biloxi restaurant. 

TROUT: Maine: I.ake-trout partisans find- 
ing FG with 24-pound laker caught recently 
by Ralph Kustin Jr. of Milford in Cold Stream 
Fond taking early-season honors, Hustin was 
towing .smelt when fish struck and subse- 
quently did battle for over an hour. 
Fbnn.SYLVania: OF'G with stream.s still H 
but falling. Best immediate bets aro Cockley's 
Run. which feeds into Yellow Breeches near 
Grantham, and Alleghany River where it 
bends back into Potter County. Both waters 
require minnows or small .ijiinning lures. 
General upswing tor fly-fishermen expected 
in southern state this week, in northern tier 
next week. 

WA.'iHiNCJTON; Dry weather and hazardous 
forest fire potential has forced officials to 
close state timber areas in Whatcom and 
Skagit counties- until mid-October. More clo- 
sures imminent if current heat wave persists. 
Condition.s result of Cascade snowfall last 
winter, which was only 60% of normal and 
now running off much too quiokly. Okanogan 
County lakes series of bright spnUs. So good, 
reports spy, that inipossil>ie to pick one 
which will not yield 10 rainbows an angler. 
William’s Lake in Spokane County and Cush- 
man’s Lake on Olympic Peninsula also ad- 
vise FV(;/oVG. 

STRIPED BASS; NEW JERSEY: Cadiliac- 
sized bass in surf all along shore with High- 
lands and Long Beach seemingly most pro- 
ductive area.s. Last week at Highlands, Wal- 
ter M. Nelson of Cari.stadc beached .striper.s of 
57 and 42 pounds while casting metal lure 
with yellow bucktail; FG/OG. 

BLUEFIN TUNA: BAHAMAS: Ffl as Baha- 
mian bluefin maintain steady march north- 
ward past Bimini and Cat Cay. Just-concluded 
1 tth Cat Cay Tuna Tournament saw accom- 
pli.shed William K. Carpenter of Muntehaiiin, 
Del. win event with five-day catch of seven 
fish aggregating 3,263 pounds. Runner-up was 
Allin Suero Falla of Havana, with five tuna 
totaling 2.270 pounds, while third place went 
to J. \V. Griffith of Long View. Texas whose 
four fish added up to 1.891 pounds. Tweniy- 
one anglers competed, an<i many expected to 
stay over for First Annual Bahamian Inter- 
national Tuna Match at Cat Cay May 29 to 
June 2. United States and many Latin Ameri- 
can nations have entered three-man teams, 
but so far Bahamas itself teamless. 


PACIFIC SALMON rAl.lEORNIA; Reillling- 
Tehaina of Sacramento River offering chi- 
nooks to 20 pounds. Trolling improving out- 
side Golden Gate and in Bodega and Tomaies 
bays. FG too in Monterey and Santa Cruz 
h;iys, but invasion of jellyfish nui.sanee. 
British Columbia; Young silvers -showing 
in encouraging numbers on east coast Van- 



PROUD DALE FLEMING of Tulsa is dwarfed 
by 112-pound 14-ounce tarpon she look off 
Fort Aransas. Texas to set a new women's 
world record in the 30-pound test line class. 


eouver Lsland and working north. Nanaimo 
area mo.st productive, hut Qualicum-Parks- 
ville section worthy. Campbell River. Cape 
Mudge and Shelter Point offering a few silvers 
to five pounds, while Campbell River also 
awarding king salmon from 18 to 25 pounds 


C water clear 
N— tt'olcr rtormal keighi 
II iralrr high 
L -’laler laic 
It -irater roily 
WT.iO— a'uler SO’ 


FG fishing good 
FK fishing fair 
FP fishing poor 
OVG outlook rery good 
OG rlMd'lol. !»00(1 
OP oiillaok poor 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
4 grion Seed , Vidor CondioHv Seaole Tiencs. 5 
i?i, U.P.I., R. J. Oucnion-Oevelaod Rioin Dealer, Don 
PosfloorellQ, i -Hr Peskin, John G.Zimmerman, 8 il- 
lupro'ion by Fred tng. 17-London Doily Etpresi; 24- 
26 drowingj by Ajoy 27 — An Bogeri-los AnyeleJ 
IlmKV 34-Niei> loU'l'Ien-Milwaukee Jovrnol; 39 - 
MyPe»kin.40 -FrancisM.ller-l|Fe- 4 I -NlelslOuriUon; 
42-A,P„ 45, 46 -A t. Owen- 56 - Forrell Grehom 
59 — Osborne Pholo, 61 — Aii Shoy: 64 -U,P,I, 


For more 
golfing 
pleasure 
give DAD a 


BAG BOY 


^ WORLD’S FAVORITE COIF CART 



WORLD'S MOST WANTED GOLF CART. He'll 
get more fun out of golf with a Bag Boy. 
It rolls easily; follows without urging. He'll 
play rela.xed and finish the game as fresh 
as a daisy. Over 525,000 golfers have Bag 
Boys and love 'cm. 



BAG BOY’S FAMOUS SPRINGS Clishion the 
fairway shock. The handle won't twist or 
turn in Dad's hand. His arms and shoulders 
will be relaxed : he'll be able to play his best. 
Bag Boy has automatic tip-toe fold ; wheels 
fold alongside bag for roll-away storage. 




BAG BOY IS BACKED BY A THREE-YEAR 
GUARANTEE. With his Bag Boy he'll receive 
this "worry-free" guarantee. His Bag Boy 
will always be in top-top shape. Bag Boy's 
fine design, quality materials and careful 
craftsmanship make this unusual guarantee 
possible. Give Dad the best. Give a Bag Boy. 

New 'S8 models now at pro 
shops, department and sporting 
goods stores. Priced from S29 .0.5. 
Genuine Bag Roys are made 
only by Jarman-Williamson, 601 
N.E. 28th Ave-, Portland. Ore. 

MGBd 

WORLD'S FAVORITE GOLF CART 
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MY SIN 

... a most 

provocative perfume! 



MEMO from the publisher 



T he lure of far places is as old as 
man. And so is the appeal of sport. 
But the attraction of sport and travel 
in combination is of fairly modern 
vintage. 

One example of what has happened 
comes in Spectacle this week, which 
describes life on the decks of an ocean 
liner. As on countless ships, sport is a 
colorful and anticipated part of travel 
aboard the Cristoforo Colombo — 
whose name recalls that things were 
different with the Niila, the Pinta and 
the Santo Marla. 

Sport and travel, in fact — on land 
and sea — are now so thoroughly in- 
tertwined that often it is hard to 
separate them. When they are not 
one and the same, they are at least 
complementary. It is nearly impos- 
sible to be a sportsman without being 
in some degree a traveler; and it is 
impossible to be a traveler without 
encountering sport. 

These days, when sport is the di- 
rect source of much travel, it is also 
the sauce of even more. For many 


the Kentucky Derby, the Indianapo- 
lis “500” or the World Series means 
a major trip; for others a trip to 
Spain means not only the Prado in 
Madrid but the bullfights in Bar- 
celona, a trip to Scotland not only 
Edinburgh Castle but a round of golf 
at St. Andrews. 

The 850,000 Sports Illustrated 
families make up a good proportion 
of the people who are both travelers 
and sportsmen. And in a period when 
not all businesses are on the rise, both 
travel and Sports Illustrated are 
enjoying a most successful year. 

Herewith a few travel statistics; 
during the first three months of 1958 
209 ( more passports were issued than 
last year; advance bookings for At- 
lantic ship travel are the highest in a 
quarter of a century; and interna- 
tional airlines reported booking in- 
creases as high as 117%. 

For its part, Sports Illustrated 
continues a steady increase in circula- 
tion — and in advertising revenue too, 
up 66% for the first quarter, not 
least because of travel advertisers 
themselves, including a growing num- 
ber of new ones. They have recognized 
in these pages the right place to meet 
the right people. And that seems to 
make this also the right place to wish 
all of you who will be off on a trip 
these summer months “a pleasant 
flight, smooth sailing and, in either 
case, ban voyage!” 
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WHEN YOU’RE GOING FOR FUN 




U.S. KEDS BOOSTERS 


Now you can enjoy cool comfort and still look your LOOK FOR THE BLUE LABEL 
casual best-with new U.S. Keds Boosters®. Unique 
styling puts you in step with today. Breathable fabrics 
allow cooling air to circulate freely. And you walk on 
the plush comfort of Keds’ Full-cushioned Insole. So 
go for a pair of U.S. Keds Boosters. They cost less 
than you’d expect. Narrows and mediums from $5.95. 




Friday, May 30 


■ Indianapolis '‘.500," Indianapolis. 

•VA.SC’AR Grand National Division Rare-, S2n.- 
000, 500 miles, Trenton, N.J. 


■ ['ittsburKh riraies va. Milwaukvc- Uravrs -di>u- 
li!i‘-hejidpr'i, I’ittaburgh. 12:50 p.m. t-Mutual . 


BOATING 

Burkner Oruan Salliiit; Cup Rat-t*, San Krancisco 
iaiao .May Oil. 

Orcun Race, Clearwater to Si. PetersburK, Pla. 
Swiftsure Classic, oct-an race, Victoria. B-C. 
'through June 1).. 


HORSE RACING 

Ciirtor Handicap, SfiO.UOO, S-yr.-olda and up, 
7 f., Belmont Park. N.Y. 

Balmoral Turf. $50,(101), 3-yr--(>lds and ii|>, 
I's ni, 'lurf course), BalmurBl-al-WashlMKlon 
Park. Ill, 

Colonial Handicap, $25,()0(>, 3-yr..<}ldK and up 
'fillies and mares ', 6 I., Garden Slate Park. N-J. 
Will Ilogi-rs.Sfakes, $2.5,000, .3-yr.-i>td.s roilaand 
geldings', 1 m., IIollywo<id Park, Calif. 
'Trciliers) 

The Transamt-rira (pace), $10,000, Maywood, 


LACROSSE 

Women's -National Tournami-nl. Towson. .\ld. 
ihrough June 1). 

Fishing and Shooting K.nhibilion. Ballinmro 
.Museum of Art. Baltimore nhrough June 221. 

IC4A Championships, Villanova, Pa. (also .May 
-H). 


Saturday, May SI 


■ SCCA National Races. Bridgehampton, N.Y 
(also June 1 : NBC).* 


BASEBALL 

Si. Louis Cardinals Vs. San Francisco Giania, 
St- Louis, 2:15 p.m. 'CBSI. 

Pittsburgh Pirates va. Milwaukei! Braves, Pii cs- 
burgh, 2 p.m. INBC). 

Philadelphia Phillies va. Cincinnati Hc-dli-gs. 
Phiindelphin, 1:50 p.m. (Mutual). 


International Cup. unlimited hydros. Elizabeih 
Ciiy. N.C. <al.so June 1). 

Rod Feather Inboard Hydro Regaira, Glen 
Cove. N.Y, 


HORSE RACING 

Camden Handicap. $30,000. 3-yr.-oldft and ui>. 
H s m., Garden Sialc Park. N.J. 

Peter I’an Handicati, $2o,U00. 3-yr.-old8, 1 * i 
m., Belmont Park, N'.Y. (4:30 p.m. CB.^-TV; 
4:65 p.m. NBC radio). 

The Clang, tZn.OOO. .1-yr.-olds and iif.. 7 
Baimural-at-Wnshington Park, III. 

Hollywood Expreaa, $25,000, .3-yr.-olds and up, 
hyi f., Hollywood Park, Calif.. 8:25 p.m. NBC). 
Brandywine Turf Handicap. $20,000. JWyr.-olda 
and up. VAi m. (lurf course), Deln-xure Park, 
Del. 

(Trotters' 

Monitor Special. Wealbury, N.Y-, 10:20 p.m. 
(NBC). 


HUNT RACING 

Oxmoor Meeting, I.x)uiBville. 


Army va. Navy, West Point. N.Y. 

TENNIS 

•New England Chamjjionaliijja, Newion Centre, 
Mass, (through June 8'. 

TRACK & FIELD 

California Relays, Modesto, Calif. 



United States Rubber 


Sunday, June 1 

BASEBALL 

* Philadelphia Phillies va. Cincinnati ftcdlegs, 
Philadelphia, 1 p.m. (CBS). 

■ Chicago Cuba va. Ik)» Angeles Dodgers, Chica- 
go, 2:20 p.m. (Mutual). 

' See local Italfng 
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BOATINe 

Northporl Inboard Hydro Regatta, Norlhport. 
N.V. 

PHYSICAL FITNESS 

National Youih Fitness Week (throuffh June 7). 
TENNIS 

Pro Tour: Hoad vs, Gonzalus, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Monday, June ^ 

• Cincinnati Rcdli-gs vs. Pittsburgh Pirates, Cin- 
rinnuti. 2:20 p.m. fMutual). 

P^ddio Lynch vs- Jimmy Archer, wellerweighls, 
10rd8.,Sl. Nick's, New York, 10 p.m. (DuMont'. 

HORSE RACING 

The Juvenile, $25,000, 2-yr.-olds, 5 f-, Belmont 
Park. N.Y. 

TENNIS 

l“ro Tour: Hoad vs. Gonzales. Bakersfield, Calif, 

Tuesday, June 3 

BASEBALL 

■ Chicago Cubs vs. Philadelphia Phillies, Chira* 
go. 2:20 p.m- (Mutual', 

HORSE RACING 

Cinderella Stakes, $20,000, 2-yr.-old3 (fillies'), 
5 (., Hollywood Park. Calif. 

RODEO 

•Midland World Championship Rodeo, $5,750, 
Midland, Texas (through June 71. 

TENNIS 

Pro Tour: Hoad vs. Gonzales, Pain Alto, Calif. 

Wednesday, June 4 

BASEBALL 

NAIA Championships, Alpine. Texas (through 
June 7). 

BOXING 

iS Jay Fullmer vs. Joe Miceli, welterweights, 10 
rds , West Jordan. Iftah, III p.m. (ABC'. 

HORSE RACING 

Top Flight Handicap, $2.5,000, fi-yr.-olds and up 
(fillies and mares'. 1 I 'Ifi m.. Belmont Park. 
N.Y. 

Sheridan. $20,000, 3-yr.-iilds. 8 f.. IJalmoral-at- 
Washington Park, III. 


Prn Tour: Hoad vs. Gonzales, Oakland, Calif. 

Thursday, June 5 

GOLF 

Ladles Professional Golf Association Champion- 
ship. $7,500, Pittsburgh (through June 8). 
Dallas Open Invitational, $2-5,000, Dallas 
(through June fil. 

Pro Tour: Hoad vs. Gonzales, Reno. 

Friday, June 6 

M Yirgil Akins vs. Vince Martinez, welterweight 
■ title bout. 1.5 rds.. St- Louis, 10 p.m. (NBCl. 

Sunnehanna Amateur, Johnstown. Pa, (through 



(Troltersi 

The Jubilw ;.5-yr--old paeel, $2(1,000 Wesfhury. 
N.Y. 

Bulfalo Trotting Derby final, $20,000, Ham- 
burg, N.Y. 


NAIA Championships, San Diego (also June?). 
Compton Relays, Compton, Calif. 

British Columbia Cenlennial Meet, Vancouver, 
B.C. lalso June 71. 

Saivrday, June 7 

■V New York Yankees vs. Cleveland Indian.s, New 
York. 1:45 p.m. (CBS'. 

• Boston RiYl Sox vs. Chicago While So.x, Boston, 
2 p.m. 'NBCl. 


New York Yacht Club I2-raeter Competition, 
Captain's Island to Cinfer Island, Long Island 
Round, N.Y. 


(§■ The Belmont. $100,000. S-yr.-olds, m m.. Bel- 
mont Park. N.Y., 4:30 p.m. (CBS'. 

Argonaut Handicap, $.50,000, 3-yr.-olds and up, 
I m., Hollywood Park, Calif. 

The Beverly, $50,000, 3-yr.-olds and up (fillies 
and mares), 1 m.. Balmoral-al- Washington Park, 
III. 

LACROSSE 

Intercollegiate Niirth-.South All-Star Game. 
Garden City, N.Y. 

Sunday, June 8 

BASEBALL 

® New York Yankees vs. Cleveland Indians, New 
York, 1:45 p.m. (CBS). 




Now! An Arrow sport shirt 
with the famous Bi-Way collar! 



Wear the collar open or closed 


Wear the shirt in or out 


Here’s America’s smartest quick-change act! You can 
wear the shirt tucked in your trousers— or leave it out. And 
because it boasts Arrow’s famous Bi-Way collar, you can 
wear it open, or closed . . . with or without a tie. 

Take your choice of short or long sleeves, light-weight or 
medium-weight fabric. “Sanfori 2 ed”-labeled, of course. In 
white, solid colors, and patterns. 

We call it the world’s most comfortable shirt. 

In sport shirt sizes S, M, L and XL; Short sleeves, $4.00 
up. Long sleeves, $5.00 up. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 

first in fashion 
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KNIFING THROUGH SOLENT’S WIND-WHIPPED SWELLS, “SCEPTRE" PRACTICES RACING STARTS WITH "KAYLENA " OFF TO LEEWARD 


FIRST SAIL ABOARD 


In a rare sporting gesture, the owners of the British challenger 
for the America’s Cup invited U.S. Yachtsman*Journalist 
Carieton Mitchell aboard. Here is his report of her performance 


by CARLETON MITCHELL 

AS Sceptre cleared the fortress on 
the point beyond Gosport, the 
first squall screamed down. The gale 
of the previous day had lulled to a 
night of uneasy calm, with scud and 
spits of rain, and now the wind was 
coming from southwest, fresh. 

Before leaving the mooring we had 
reefed the main. Sam Brooks had 
studied the lowering sky, the slowly 
backing wind, and had given the or- 
der reluctantly. But his seaman's 
sense had been correct. Combined 
with a genoa jib of moderate overlap, 
Sceptre had all the sail she wanted. 
Laying over and knifing through the 
short steep sea, she was not only in 
her element, but on the way toward 
her appointment with destiny : a mag- 


Repruduclion in ykoU or in part prohibited 
xithou! permission from Sports liiustrated 

nificent vessel driving through what- 
ever lay ahead to seek a previously 
unobtainable goal in distant waters, 
the America’s Cup. 

Huddled with the others in the 
shelter of the cockpit as rain and 
spray blew almost horizontally over 
the weather rail, feeling the power in 
the hull and watching the efficiency 
of the crew, an earlier suspicion hard- 
ened into certainty— the 17th chal- 
lenge will be the most scientific, the 
most meticulously planned and the 
most determinedly executed of any 
in the history of the struggle. The 
gentlemen of the Royal Y acht Squad- 
ron are out for blood. “This is total 
war,” said one of them recently, and 
he was only partially joking. On the 


highest levels of sportsmanship and 
good will, it is to be an all-out effort 
—almost, it may be accurately said, 
a national project. And given the 
conditions for which Sceptre was de- 
signed and built, and for which her 
crew is training, it will be a difficult 
invasion to turn back empty-handed. 

Outside, on the open water of the 
Solent, the seas were bigger. It is a 
peculiar body of water, a long narrow 
passage formed by the Isle of Wight, 
open to the sweep of the English 
Channel at both ends; it is a stretch 
wracked by swirling tides and pat- 
terned by shoals, a real test of men 
and boats. On this Saturday morning 
in mid-May 1958 it was exactly as I 
remembered it from August of ’52, 
racing Carihhee: somber green-gray 
water, somehow menacing under a 
leaden sky, with the tops of waves 
driving off as spindrift in the hard 
cold wind. On such a day at home 
most yachts would have stayed on 
their moorings, yet Sceptre was sail- 
ing forth to practice starts against 
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PROFESSIONAL CAPTAIN JIM SLORANCE PEERS 


GRAHAM MANN (ASTERN) GRASPS WHEEL 


CREW CROUCH UNDER DECK 


THE 'SCEPTRE’ 


the venerable 12-meter Kaylena, her 
earlier trial horse Evaine having been 
dismasted in similar conditions earlier 
in the week. 

“You can see everything,” Sam 
Brooks had said at luncheon the day 
before, and while it is my intention 
to divulge nothing which I believe 
will hurt the challenger’s chances, 
there is little to hold back. Sce-pire, 
generally speaking, is a conventional 
12-meter yacht, forced by the rigid 
requirements of the International 
Rule into the same pattern as her 
competitors on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Her principal characteristics 
have already been revealed by pic- 
tures taken since she emerged from 
the secrecy of her builder’s shed. 

In comparison with V'tjw, Sceptre 
has, to my eye, a slightly shorter bow 
and somewhat longer stern overhang, 
while an upward tilt to her transom 
gives an appearance of the “tucked- 
up counter” beloved by Claude Worth 
and earlier English yachtsmen. One 
point of difference is a very full sec- 


. Pholographu b;/ Carlclon Milchell 

tion forward, resulting in a rounded 
curve at the waterline, rather than a 
knife-sharp entrance. She has an 
aluminum mast, built up instead of 
extruded in our fashion; it is stream- 
lined and supported by a single pair 
of spreaders and jumper struts. 

Perhaps the feature which elicited 
most comment from American yachts- 
men on first glimpse was the deep 
cockpit, one of the reasons for secrecy 
during building, and covered with 
canvas on launching. It occupies most 
of the midship area of the boat, ex- 
tending from slightly aft of the mast 
well toward the counter, leaving only 
relatively narrow walkways of deck 
at either side for a bow-to-stern pas- 
sage. There was much speculation as 
to how this left space for the required 
living accommodations below, as well 
as to how efficient it would be for 
working ship. The rule says a 12- 
meter must be able to sleep a crew of 
six. There must be a minimum of 5 
feet 7 inches headroom, and toilet and 
contimted 



AUTHOR AT THE HELM 


That Carleton Mitchell, shown above at 
Sceptre’H helm, should have been granted 
the privilege of sailing aboard the Brit- 
ish challenger is a tribute to his reputa- 
tion as a yachtsman as well as to British 
sportsmanship. An old friend and op- 
ponent of Commander Sam Brooks, 
Sceptre’s master, Mitchell recalls an 
event in 1952 when his Carihhee beat 
Brooks, sailing Mariibu. “After the race 
was over," he says, “Marabu lay along- 
side and gave three hip-hip-hurrahs, 
adding good sportsmanship to good sail- 
ing. My being invited aboard Sceptre 
by the Royal Yacht Squadron syndi- 
cate speaks more highly for the Brit- 
ish attitude than anything I can write.” 
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'SCEPTRE' cort^lrlUfti 

cooking facilities. Sceptre qualifies. 

Beginning forward, there is an open 
forepeak, with a hatch with faired 
corners for passing in and out head- 
sails; then a forecastle with three pipe 
berths for the professional crew; then 
a cabin with a bunk to port, a seat, 
hanging lockers and oilskin bin to 
starboard; and, finally, at the foot of 
the companion ladder from the cock- 
pit, an after cabin with two transom 
bertha, lockera and the single orna- 
ment aboard; a St. Christopher’s 
medal affixed to the forward bulk- 
head, blue enamel within a white life 
ring, crossed by silver sceptres, with 
the names of all previous challengers 
inscribed on a silver outer rim. 

Under the cockpit itself there is 
sufficient crouching headroom for the 
galley and a toilet, although unques- 
tionably space is restricted. On the 
six-day passage from Scotland to the 
Solent, after leaving the builder’s 
yard, two additional pipe berths were 
slung to accommodate a delivery 
crew of eight. As Joe Brooks, Sceptre's 
navigator, said: “It w’asn’t exactly 
what you would call luxurious, but 
we made out.’’ 

Aft, there is a smaller cockpit, di- 
\ided by a partition into two sections ; 
the helmsman’s position, running vir- 
tually the full width of the ship; and 
still further aft, a nook for the navi- 
gator. Sceptre has a very large diam- 
eter spokeless wheel machined from a 
single piece of plastic, making plenty 


of room essential. Peering over the 
helmsman’s shoulder, the navigator 
rides in lonely glory, surrounded by 
the mystic symbols of his craft — 
hand-bearing compasses, an ingenious 
swiveling chart table, spinner log re- 
corder and the rest. 

BRITISH EPPICIENCY 

Now, as we lay across the Solent 
close-hauled toward a rendezvous 
established by walkie-talkie radio 
with Kaylena and our escorting 
launches, I was seeing in action an 
organizational plan which had in- 
trigued me by its very efficiency since 
I had lieard it first rumored. Just as 
the syndicate of Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron members, headed by Hugh Good- 
son, had invited certain selected naval 
architects to submit lines for a chal- 
lenger and had arrived at a hull by 
tank test — in effect choosing the de- 
signer as well as the boat in terms of 
objectively evaluated performance — 
so was a similar scheme evolved to se- 
lect the finest possible crew. Last fall 
letters were written to the secretaries 
of the leading yacht clubs asking for 
nominees, men of skill and experience, 
especially in the larger racing classes, 
physically tough enough to stand the 
rigors of a long campaign and able to 
take the time required. Some 60 can- 
didates had responded. This spring 
they were given in turn a weekend 
trial aboard the 12-meter Evaine un- 
der the eye of her owner, Owen Aisher. 
On Fridays, I was told, their drill 
was fairly easy; it became harder on 


Saturday, “and they caught hell on 
Sunday,’’ weather cooperating. 

In the words of Sam Brooks: “A 
group of chaps would be taken aboard 
and shown around. After being rough- 
ly assigned stations, off they went 
sailing with a couple of blokes watch- 
ing. It didn’t take long to separate 
the sheep from the goats — and, by 
and large, it was the youngsters who 
came out on top.” 

From this screening process, per- 
haps a dozen candidates are being 
asked to come aboard Sceptre for 
further observation, this time under 
the critical eyes of the nucleus al- 
ready fairly definitely decided upon 
by the syndicate. Although possibly 
subject to change, the afterguard in 
the cup matches will probably con- 
sist of the four amateurs aboard as 
we cros-sed the Solent: Commander 
Samuel S. Brooks, R.N., Lieut. Com- 
mander Joe Brooks, R.N., Lieut. 
Commander Graham Mann, R.N., 
and J. C. (Hamish) Connell. 

Sam Brooks will act as sailing 
master, deciding on the sails to carry 
and supervising the setting and trim- 
ming of them; in effect, he will direct 
all crew activities by assigning sta- 
tions, giving orders and seeing they 
are carried out with maximum effi- 
ciency. At the same time he wants as 
small a group aboard as possible. “I 
have become a regular work-study 
officer,” he said. “If we can keep to 
eight we will, but it may not be pos- 
sible; I wouldn't be surprised if we 
came out at nine or 10. We want 
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FROM TRIAL HORSE 12-METER "KAYLENA" 


chaps enough to do the job and no 
more — no passengers.” He has sta- 
tioned himself in the cockpit, just 
forward of the helmsnian, where he 
will not only be able to supervise all 
activities but also will handle back- 
stays and the mainsheet, plus as- 
sorted spinnaker strings on occasion. 
I suggested that he requisition a few 
extra arms from the supply depot, 
and he laughed. “At least 1 won’t be 
able to give someone hell for letting 
go the wrong backstay!” 

Sam Brooks is a handsome man, 
with closely cropped gray hair and a 
fighter's chin. To use an English ex- 
pression, he looks absolutely “fit” — 
fit to tackle anything. He has a ready 
laugh, but as ready is a whiplash re- 
action to inefficiency. When he fin- 
ishes training a crew, there is no ques- 
tion they will be “fit,” too. 

His brother Joe — so christened — 
also has a fighter’s jaw, and a fighter 
he is, with a D.S.C., one of Britain’s 
highest decorations, awarded for tak- 
ing a midget submarine into a close- 
ly guarded Norwegian fjord to sink 
a large German supply ship. Further 
proof of his determination is his car- 
rying on as a Navy frogman and un- 
derwater expert after a postwar acci- 
dent cost him the lower extremities of 
both legs. He will navigate. 

Graham Mann is probably to be 
starting helmsman. He is a big man 
with blond hair and a crooked nose 
and an infectious grin. More impor- 
tant, he is a crackerjack at the helm 
of a racing boat. For two years prior 


to coming on Sceptre he was Royal 
Sailing Master, racing for the royal 
family the Dragon class sloop Bliie- 
boHle, presented to Queen Elizabeth 
and Prince Philip by the Island Sail- 
ing Club at Cowes. Among other suc- 
cessful campaigns, he distinguished 
himself by winning a third-place 
bronze medal at the '56 Olympics in 
Melbourne. All three of these officers 
have sailed since childhood, and con- 
tinue because they love it. 

The only non-navy man so far se- 
lected is Hamish Connell, a Scot who 
has done most of his racing on the 
Clyde. He has had much experience 
crewing aboard Dragons, 5.5’s and 
6-meter yachts, but never in interna- 
tional competition. “Business always 
stopped him from getting away,” ex- 
plained Sam Brooks. “Almost broke 
'his heart. But this time he has it 
fixed. He will be with us all the way.” 

In addition to the four key ama- 
teurs there will be three profession- 
als, headed by Jim Slorance, a man 
of wide experience in racing yachts. 
As assistants he has two seamen, 
Keith Musset and Cecil Jupe, both 
tough and capable hands. 

Thus, as we headed for the im- 
promptu starting line established at 
the West Ryde Middle Buoy, seven 
fairly definite members of Sceptre's 
cup crew were aboard working to- 
gether. The remainder — perhaps four, 
excluding young Dave Boyd, son of 
the designer, and Jim Lapthorn. of 
the sailmaking firm at Gosport— were 


“candidates.” They were getting a 
workout, being assigned the toughest 
jobs and being watched carefully as 
they performed them. It is likely the 
final crew will not be named until 
shortly before Sceptre is shipped to 
New York on August 2. One point 
made clear by Hugh Goodson, speak- 
ing for the syndicate, is that even 
any of the men now considered “fair- 
ly certain” could be replaced if dur- 
ing later trials others proved more 
capable. 

POUR YACHTS TO ONE 

The fact that the American boats 
will be sailing trial matches against 
each other looms large in British 
thinking: “Certainly we have an ad- 
vantage in getting our boat in the 
water for practice a couple of months 
ahead of your new ones,” Sam Brooks 
said, “but think of you with four 
yachts competing from mid-July on 
— you’ll be getting such workouts 
you’ll catch up fast. We must stay 
on our toes otherwise. And don’t for- 
get that we’ll lose three weeks or more 
shipping over and refitting.” 

As Sceptre neared the Isle of Wight, 
the sea smoothed slightly. A steady 
misting rain fell from clouds arranged 
in ov'erlapping rolls of gray and black. 
During a lull Kaylena set her main- 
sail, not reefed, and broke out a high- 
cut working jib. The next squall came 
riding off the shore, darkening the 
water and pushing ahead a fine film 
cottlhnied 



SAILING MASTER SAM BROOKS, Standing in helmsman's cockpit, maneuvers. Sceptre 
back into Gosport as Sailmaker Jim Lapthorn {extreme riyht) and crewmen look on. 
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‘SCEPTRE’ roiitiiiiied 

of spindrift whicli looked almost like 
approaching fog. Kaijkna lay far 
over, virtually beyond control, before 
the wind spilled from her slacked 
mainsail and she came back on her 
feet. 

“There will be four starts to Amer- 
ican rules,” suddenly rasped a loud- 
hailer on the launch w'hich had ac- 
companied us out from the harbor at 
Gosport. She had anchored near a 
l)uoy. “Hoisting the flag will be your 
10-minute warning; thereafter, the 
finish of the second yacht will be the 
next 10-minute signal.” 

Shades of a summer afternoon on 
T,ong Island Sound, I thought as. I 
tried to maintain balance in the nav- 
igator's cockpit: or tlie races I had 
seen called off at home when the 
breeze began to whistle a bit! Rain, 
cold and wind a good solid 30 in the 
s(jualls, and these characters practic- 
ing .starts! No small craft warnings 
hoisted by a solicitous Weather Bu- 
reau, no Coast Guard cutters shep- 
herding vessels in trouble — just a 
jolly splendid day for a sail and prac- 
tice starts! 

We reached away from the line to- 
ward an enormou.s anchored tanker, 
awaiting its turn to go up Southamp- 
ton Water. “The flag,” muttered Joe 
Brooks beside me to Graham Mann 
at the wheel. “Ten minutes.” 


“Ten minutes,” repeated Graham, 
trying to find Kaijlcna under the ge- 
noa. Solid water rushed under the 
skirt of the jib and along the deck, 
making visibility to leeward almost 
zero. We luffed slightly, and our com- 
petitor came into view, well to lee- 
ward, well clear. Graham Mann slid 
down to get on her tail, and we hung 
there, and stayed, despite attempts 
of her helmsman to escape. In match 
racing the time of your own start is 
unimportant if you hav'e your oppo- 
nent tucked away when you hit the 
line. 

“Jibe- 0 ,” called Graham finally, as 
Joe counted down the remaining sec- 
onds and Srcpire spun for the buoy. 
Kaylnia followed, but it was a hope- 
less pursuit: she is 29 years old and 
still is fitted with an engine and cruis- 
ing accommodation.s. Sceptre ran 
away from her like a Thoroughbred 
from a draft horse. 

Yet, to me, the important thing 
was the fact that two elderly gentle- 
men and a scratch crew had brought 
an obsolete 12-meter yacht forth on 
such a day as their contribution to 
the effort. And that on the launch 
acting as committee boat was Charles 
Wainman, a member of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron syndicate; and on 
the other launch, Ravaliine, which 
will be shipped to Newport to act as a 
tender, was Major H.W^. Hall, O.B.E., 
another member of the syndicate — 


both giving of their time and effort 
solely to facilitate practice, with no 
thought of sailing aboard Sceptre, 
but only of making certain that ev- 
erything possible was being done to 
get her ready for the task ahead. 

By the time Sceptre reached the 
turning mark she had opened a large 
lead over Kaylena. I noted that while 
the latter seemed to go out of control 
from the force of the wind in the 
hardest puffs, Graham Mann was 
able to steer Sceptre with one hand, 
effortlessly, proof of perfect balance. 
The sail combination of the two 
boats undoubtedly had something to 
do wdth it, but nevertheless the chal- 
lenger was stiffer, appreciably faster 
and certainly more easily controlled. 
.•\fter the British reconnaissance of 
conditions of wind and sea off Rhode 
Island last fall, they decided on a 
boat good in heavy weather. Sceptre 
is, unquestionably. 

RUNNING BACK 

On the run back to the finish line 
the wind freshened still more, while 
the scudding clouds seemed to lower 
to masthead height. Obviously, there 
was more breeze making. Partially in 
consideration for the wooden mast of 
Kaylena and the difficulties she was 
having steering, partially because of 
the danger to Sceptre’n own rig, Sam 
Brooks wisely decided we had had 
enough. “Packing up!” he shouted to 
the committee boat from the weatli- 
er rail, and Joe spoke Kaylena by 
walkie-talkie. 

Reaching off before the wet cold 
squalls, Sceptre seemed to fly. Water 
hissed past the hull in a foam-pal- 
terned blur. And then I had my 
final thrill, one of the big moments 
of a lifetime of loving boats: being 
asked to take the helm for the sail 
back to Gosport. For which I duly 
thank the sportsmanship of the crew 
and members of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron syndicate who control 
Sceptre’s destinies. Even with a 
wind-against-the-tide sea lifting the 
stern as we neared the circular forts 
guarding the entrance to the harbor, 
Sceptre was lovely under the hand, 
easy to steer, showing not the slight- 
est tendency to take charge. 

Back at her mooring, I looked her 
over critically once more. She is a 
beautiful vessel, beautifully con- 
structed: the joiner work on deck 
and below is as fine as I have ever 
seen in a craft intended solely for rac- 
ing. The inner skin of her hull, in 
the cockpit, is varnished, and the 


A CONTROVERSIAL SAIL 


SCEPTRE HAS 
AMERICAN 
ON BOARD 

CARLETON MITCHELL 
WATCHES TRIAL 

Fruin J\N PItOCTOR 
W.ARSASH. Sunday. 
The American yachtsman 
Carleton Mitchell was aboard 
Sceptre this week-end when 
the America’s Cup challenger 
went out on trials against the 
ex-12 metre Kaylena. 

This Is ft little surprising, a.s 
there are features on Sceptre that 
are worthy of imilatlon and there 
Is still plenty of time for the 
Americans to copy them. No 
doubt thj.<i has '-•^n duly con- 
sidered 
K 


The comment of Dondon’.s Dtiily 
Teleyraph reprinted at left shows 
that the British pre,ss, hitherto al- 
lowed to inspect Sceptre only from 
a distance, viewed Carleton Mitch- 
etPs presence aboard her with some 
concern. No one has forgotten that 
24 years ago a British secret, the fa- 
mous quadrilateral jib, was spotted 
by Sherman Hoyt on T.O.M. Sop- 
wilh’s Endeavour in a trial run off 
England and promptly reported 
back to the U.S. where it was copied 
by American sailmakers for Rain- 
bow, the American defender in the 
1934 cup serie.s. But the men of the 
British Royal Yacht Squadron syn- 
dicate that stands behind Sceptre 
had good reasons of their own for 
lettingan American aboard. “Wcare 
competing a.s individual.s in a sport 
where personal prowess and team 
training count more than anything 
else,” Sailing Master Sam Brooks 
told the London Thnes. “(Mr. 
Mitchelll is trying to make quite 
sure the American public realizes 
that this will be a purely sporting, 
as opposed to a commercial, event.” 
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alternating frames of laminated oak 
and steel are perfectly fitted. Her 
foredeck is of white pine planking, 
laid over plywood— both handsome 
and efficient. Her topsides are bottle- 
smooth, not showing a single plank 
seam. Aluminum and plastics are 
used where desirable. Rope sheets are 
of color-coded Terylene— blue for 
headsails and j'^ellow for spinnaker 
gear— and working sails are of the 
same material, equivalent to our 
Dacron. Genoa sheets are of galvan- 
ized steel wire. 

In all, there are few points where 
Sceptre differs appreciably from 
American practice. Her two pedestal 
winches, matching items to our 
‘ ‘coff ee grinders,” were specially made 
by the Leyland Motors Ltd., a man- 
ufacturer of autobuses. Based on the 
■ockpit deck, they are geared for two 
cpeeds in both directions— both haul- 
ing in and veering out. Secondary 
winches are two speed, but for taking 
in only. All drums are at deck level. 
Gear is modern and strong. 

So far as the working efficiency of 
the cockpit is concerned, I found 
myself of two minds. Undoubtedly 
it shelters the crew and makes it 
easier to keep balance in a rough 
sea, facilitating trimming sails; also, 
with all hands tucked in the upper 
wing of the cockpit, against the outer 


hull skin, it keeps the weight to 
windward, yet low, where it does the 
most good. But also to me there 
are drawbacks in addition to the 
room it steals from below: the danger 
of a sea breaking aboard, cascading a 
torrent of water into the open bilges; 
the difficulties of climbing a chest- 
high barrier every time it is neces- 
sary to do a job beyond reach, and 
then avoiding the great gaping 
opening when moving around. Han- 
dling light sails, it could be a detri- 
ment. It is the ultimate expression 
of the English fondness for deep cock- 
pits, which American yachtsmen 
have not shared, undoubtedly a re- 
flection of the difference in conditions 
on opposite sides of the Atlantic. 
There is, I might add, an enormous 
pump, conveniently located: “We’ve 
never taken green water aboard — 
yet,” said Sam Brooks, grinning. 
“We may have to install splash 
boards for sailing off Newport.” 

To forestall any questions as to 
how I think Sceptre will compare 
with our defender come September, I 
will answer honestly that I haven’t 
the slightest idea. The difference in 
potential speed between the two hulls 
can only be measured in seconds per 
mile, adding up perhaps only to a 
matter of a very few minutes over 
the 24-mile cup courses, and that is 


a difference too small for anyone to 
feel by merely going out for a sail. 
Then, besides, there are the impon- 
derables and unforetellables of yacht 
racing: the sails, the crews, the com- 
parative helmsmanship and, above 
all, the weather. The British study 
of past records, coupled with their 
observation during September 1957, 
led them to expect fairly strong after- 
noon breezes and long ocean swells 
topped by wind waves. Perhaps these 
conditions will exist, perhaps there 
will be only a smooth sea fanned by 
the gentlest of zephyrs — and perhaps 
Sceptre will turn out to be just as 
speedy in light airs. Only time will 
tell. 

But, as I left Sceptre on her moor- 
ing, I noted the symbol on her bow, 
completing a gold cove stripe: a 
sceptre, carved into the planking and 
appropriately painted, the symbol of 
royalty. And she is a right royal ship. 

Out of the experience of my sail 
aboard her, I pass along a warning to 
American yachtsmen: Sceptre is areal 
racing machine: she will be sailed 
well and hard — a real threat to our 
continued possession of the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup. Especially if it blows. 

But I believe I also speak for all 
American yachtsmen when I say that 
may the yacht which truly deserves 
the victory win it. end 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Jerry Cooke 


A Breezy, Sportive Island 

in the Sun 


Half the fun of getting there 
by sea is the delightful, expanding 
world of shipboard sports 


PRINCESS Gabriella Pacelli, niece of Pope 
Pius XII, and daughter Ursula air pel cocker. 



Not SO very long ago, a transocean crossing on even the 
largest steamships was little more than an enforced in- 
terlude of rest which could be spiced with shuffleboard, 
deck tennis and cards. Today a transatlantic voyage 
aboard a modern ocean liner is an interlude so glamor- 
ous, so packed with happy things to do, that even a 
seasoned traveler like Photographer Jerry Cooke, who 
thought he would get a rest from picture-taking while 
on the high seas, reached for his camera almost as soon 
as he was aboard. 

For on such a liner, the once-routine voyage has be- 
come a cruise. There is not only shuffleboard, there is 
trapshooting, badminton, golf practice, a full line of 
gymnasium sports and swimming in three pools — to say 
nothing of table tennis, deck tennis, horseshoe pitching 
and a variety of parlor games. Instead of simply travel- 
ing to his destination, the voyager finds himself touch- 
ing at intermediate ports of call like Lisbon, Naples or 
Marseilles, with time enough to get ashore and do some 
short-time touring. The result is that more people than 
ever before in history are finding pleasure on the high 
seas — last year a record 1,032,000 passengers cros.sed 
the Atlantic, to or from Europe. Some of the many 
things they found to enjoy shown on the opposite and 
following pages — Cooke photographed on his crossing 
aboard the Italian Line's Cristoforo Colombo, a voyage 
which proved so delightful that it is small wonder that 
even a carrier pigeon recently hitchhiked his way over. 
His name was Snapper, and he knew what he wanted. 


SNARING RING in energetic deck tennis doubles, enthusiast 
iMadina Kicordi opposes Marina Biaggi (left) and Carolyn Spruiell of Texas. 
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■* SLIPPER Y SLIDE onfirsiclaJti*deck provider fnn for 
the active while the refit/ullu inclined bask in warming sun. 


SEAGOIL'G GAME of shuffleboard, long familiar to 
voyagers, entertains gaily dressedgirlsiu shadow of lifeboat. 



CLAY PIGEONS .taiheaifard for J^Iadina ► 
liicordi of Milan as deck steward handles trap. 



TROPIC TAN is cultivated by Georyiaiia ^ 
Liccione, ballet stiidetit of Mount Vernon, N.Y. 






BEAi'H CL/UB AFLOAT in eujv?jed by relaxed passengers aboard Ihe llalian Line’s 
"CristofoTO Colombo" as t( glides fhrough ickite-capped \ledile.rTanean Sea bound for Genoa. 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


The Asian Games 

T eie emi'EROR looked down on the 
throng as it marched past; men 
in turbans, in fezzes, in the varied cos- 
tumes of the East. But he was not an 
old Asian conqueror, reviewing his 
captives. He was the mild-mannered 
Emperor Hirohito of Japan, and the 
occasion was firmly based on West- 
ern tradition: it was the opening, 
last Saturday in Tokyo, of the Third 
Asian Games. 

The Games are modeled on the 
Olympics, and, in fact, had their 
beginnings at the London Olympic 
Games in 1948 when a man from the 
Philippines and a man from India dis- 
covered that each had been planning 
to organize an athletic federation to 
link the nations of Asia through their 
common interests in Western sport. 
The first Games were held in New 
Delhi in 1951, the second in Manila 
in 1954. Japan won them both, just 
as she is expected to do in Tokyo this 
year. 

In most Olympic sports Asian ath- 
letes are far behind world marks, but 
they are gaining rapidly on them- 
selves. The 1,500 meters, for example, 
was run in 4:04.1 in New Delhi and 
3:56.2 in Manila. Ron Delany’s time 
at the Melbourne Olympics was 
3:41.2. The pending world record is 
3:38.1. While Asian performances are 
improving, Asian enthusiasm is grow- 
ing. The number of competing na- 
tions has Jumped from 11 in 1951 to 
20 in 1958, and the opening-day cere- 
monies, presided over by Crown 
Prince Akihito, with the Shah of Iran 
and other Eastern heads of state as 
his guests, were staged before 70,000 
people. 

The flame which roared from an 
urn in Tokyo’s National Stadium was 
not kindled by the light of the East- 
ern sun, as the Olympic flame is by 


the sun of Greece. It was struck in 
New Delhi, originally, by a European 
safety match. This seems appropriate ; 
both the symbol and the thing sym- 
bolized had their origin in the West, 
and both are thriving in the East. 
Among the nations taking part in 
the Asian Games this year are Paki- 
stan and Iran, which, geographically 
speaking, lie not far from Greece. The 
Olympic idea, therefore, has not only 
endured for 25 centuries but has en- 
circled the world. Measured against 
any other idea or ideal of mankind, 
that is a pretty good showing. 


Remembering When 

R ichard Henry Kerr, better 
known as Dickie Kerr, a left- 
handed pitcher for the Chicago White 
Sox a generation ago, will go down in 
history as a man of character. While 
teammates were conspiring with 
gangsters to throw the 1919 World 
Series, little Dickie Kerr, too reputa- 
ble to be invited in on the plot, went 
out and pitched two winning games 
for the Sox in that Series. Dickie Kerr 
will also be remembered in history as 

conlinued 



San Francisais giganteum 
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the man who converted Stan Musial 
from a so-so pitcher into a near- 
indestructible outfielder and per- 
suaded him to stay in baseball. 

These thoughts come to mind be- 
cause, the other day, Stan Musial and 
his wife Lillian, in recollection of old 
kindnesses, presented Dickie Kerr, 
now 64, and Cora Kerr with a glisten- 
ing new house in Hou.ston. The Mu- 
sials didn’t have much to say for 
the press about this, but the Kerrs 
thought back and remembered when. 
The time was 1941, and the scene 
was Daytona Beach in the Florida 
State League. 

■‘Stan was pitching for Dickie,” 
Cora Kerr recalled. “It was spring 
training and he w'as losing and he 
looked kinda worried. He came over 
to where I was sitting and I said, 
‘Stan, you don’t look good.’ He 
frowned and said, ‘Mom, I’ve got a 
wife here. She’s at the hotel. She’s a 
stranger and she’s real lonesome.’ 

“We went by the hotel and got 
Lil and brought them out to our 
house to stay. 

"Stan and lal had been married 
the season before, and Lil was preg- 
nant. We had a great time. After the 
games we used to come home and raid 
the icebox like kids.” 

Dickie Kerr said: “He was the kind 
of ballplayer that once you saw him 
swing a bat you knew he could hit. 


I had signed with the Cardinals to 
manage their Daytona Beach farm, 
and we were dowm there in the spring 
to plan the rosters of the Cardinal 
teams in the lower minors. I noticed 
Musial’s name on the Ashe\ille, N.C. 
roster. 

“We were going down the black- 
board with Branch Rickey, and he 
told me to pick out the players I 
wanted. I said, ‘There’s someone on 
that Asheville club I’d like to have.’ 
I pointed to Mu.sial’s name. Rickey 
said, ‘You want him?’ like he was 
very surprised. 

“Tommy West, who was managing 
Asheville, said, 'You can have that 
wild sonofagun.' I told Mr. Rickey, ‘I 
have something else in mind for him. 
I'm going to give you a better ball- 
player in the fall than you’ve got 
now. The next time you see him he 
may be an outfielder.’ ” 

And of course that’s the way it 
turned out to be. Kerr mused a mo- 
ment and grinned, “Stan was good 
for seven or eight bases on balls a 
game.” 

“We were anxious to help the Mu- 
8ials,”said Mrs. Kerr, “because we saw 
too many baseball families that no- 
body did anything for. Baseball is a 
lonely life. If things aren’t right you 
start getting on each other’s nerves. 
We’ve seen a lot of it. We’re Cath- 
olics, and we saw that the Musials were 


up every Sunday and went to Mass. 
Not that it was necessary, but I 
told them that they were married in 
church, and that’s where they should 
be every Sunday morning. I don’t 
think they’ve ever missed Mass.” 

The Musials plan to visit Houston 
for a w'eek in the fall. Do the Musials 
plan to stay with the Kerrs? 

“They better,” answered Cora 
Kerr. 

Singular Sailors 

rpHOSE in the know are betting that 
the summer of 1960 sees the start 
of one of the most farfetched boat 
races ever conducted by mortal men: 
a competition in sailing the Atlantic 
singlehanded. The man behind the 
idea is a sailing enthusiast named 



Richard Gordon McCloskey who fair- 
ly bristles with concern that his race 
committee will be besieged by a horde 
of millpond sailors and notoriety 
seekers. There will, .says McCloskey 
tartly, be none of that. 

A most venerable sailing club, the 
Royal Corinthian of Cowes, England, 
has agreed to start the race, and the 
Slocum Society Sailing Club, a quiet 
little affiliation of solo sailing bulls of 
which McCloskey is world secretary, 
will take over from then on in. 

“There is no need for publicity 
here.” says McCloskey. “Serious solo 
ocean-racing men in this country al- 
ready know about it, and we don't 
want crackpots.” 

McCloskey, who works with the 
National Security Agency, knows the 
value of keeping things under his hat. 
The project has been silently in the 
works since the idea originated with 
Society Member H. G. Hasler of 
Southampton. England. Hasler point- 
ed out that the society was missing 
an obvious bet just gathering and dis- 
tributing data on historic one-man 
sailing ventures when it could be 
adding to that lore on its own. Mc- 
Closkey polled the entire membership 


They Said It 

JOHN HOLLAND, Los Angclps ritij councilman, after National League 
President Warren Giles issued vote-for-Chavez-Ravine-or-lose-the-Dodgers 
•ultimatum: "The last desperate threat of a frightened group of greedy men.” 

GUSStE MORAN, who u'ore lace panties at Wimbledon, learning that 
Wimbledon has banned Karol Fageros’ gold land panlies this year: "It’s 
like taking away Carry Nation's hatchet, plucking out Pocahontas' feather, 
bursting Sally Rand's bubble and cutting Lady Godira’s hair.” 

CLAYTON STAPLETON, Kcw footbull coock ul J oiva State, gallantly 
U'eighmg his light syuad and heavy schedule, including Oklahoma: "There's 
no question about it. I rate coaching more important than material.” 

BIRDIE TEBBETTs, Cincinnati manager, replying to the bull-like bel- 
lows of Fred Haney after two Braves were dusted in a single inning: "No 
manager lells his pitchers to throw at a hitter, but this is no tennis match. 
Anyone who rolls over and plays dead consigns himself to last place.” 
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“There! I heard it again -‘Throw the Bum out.’” 


on four continents about the idea. 

“You might say that 90 were for 
it,” said McCloskey, “either mildly 
or avidly, while the other 60 were 
opposed violently. The vice-commo- 
dore in England is still absolutely 
raging mad. 

“You might remember,” he con- 
tinued, “that when the Bermuda 
Race was first discussed it was round- 
ly condemned as lunacy by sport sail- 
ors, who predicted that the yachts 
would end up all over the ocean. Kow 
it’s just a joy ride.” 

“We have major hopes that the 
race will result in the discovery of 
suitable untended steering equip- 
ment. This would mean the crew 
could go below and sleep instead of 
making it an endurance contest by 
staying up all the time, or taking 
down sail at night, which is, in effect, 
pulling off into a parking lot. 

“If we didn’t have such serious ob- 
jectives, the race would be like going 
over Niagara Falls in a barrel, just a 
lot of damn foolishness. 

“The Slocum Society is a backer of 
sailing safety. We would love to see 
those idiots kept off the water who 
go to sea without knowing what they 
are doing and then cost the Coast 
Guard $20,000 for an air-sea search.” 
McCloskey’s folder warns would-be 
participants that they “have no right 
to expect rescue operations to be 
launched on their behalf.” 

McCloskey estimates that entrants 
will finish in 40 to 60 days after their 
start from Cowes. Finish line will 
probably be Fairhaven, Mass., where 
old Joshua Slocum, in whose spirit 
the society is founded, fitted out 
his little Spray in 1895 for the first 
singlehanded circumnavigation of the 
globe. 

The prizes? Anything like a Slo- 
cum Society version of the America’s 
Cup? A McCloskey snort: “One 
doesn’t sail the Atlantic for prizes. 
This is sport.” 

Oscar, Meet Toni 

T IKE four slapstick comedians 
painting themselves into a corner, 
the members of the Amateurism 
Committee of the International Ski 
Federation have been working their 


way, by perfectly logical steps, to- 
ward a position of complete absurdi- 
ty; and they have now arrived there. 

They announced that they would 
view a German movie called Der 
Schwarze Blitz (Black Lightning), 
which stars Toni Sailer, the Olympic 
ski champion. If Sailer turned out to 
be a competent actor in the film, he 
would be allowed to keep his amateur 
standing as a skier. But if he gave a 
bad performance, he would be de- 
clared a professional athlete and 
barred from further FIS competition. 
Having made this pronouncement, 
the four athletic officials assigned 
themselves the roles of movie critics 
and filed, presumably with straight 



faces, into a projection room to view 
Sailer’s film and decide his fate. 

The .situation developed from fairly 
straightforward beginnings. Sailer is 
22 and as handsome as any amateur 
athlete in the world. American, 
French and Italian film companies 
have been trying for months to sign 


him to contracts, with or without his 
skis. The thing that worried the Ama- 
teurism Committee: Was Sailer cash- 
ing in on his fame as an amateur 
skier? Or did the moviemakers want 
him for his pearly teeth, his sex appeal 
and his skill as an actor? The com- 
mitteemen decided that if Toni 
turned out to have no skill as an ac- 
tor it would mean that he had been 
hired for his skiing and should there- 
fore be branded a professional; and 
so they ordered up their command 
performance. 

It turned out, however, that only a 
fourth of the movie had been filmed, 
and the Critical Committee of the 
International Ski Federation had to 
admit that such a small sliver of 
Black Lightning wasn’t enough to 
judge by. They put off their decision 
for two months, so that Sailer could 
return to Munich and finish themovie. 

For a time the committeemen en- 
tertained themselves with another 
fantasy: perhaps they shouldsummon 
Roberto Rossellini and let him judge 
whether Sailer was a professional ac- 
tor and an amateur skier or the other 
way around. But this proposal was 
abandoned “in view of the costs it 
would automatically incur,” and it 
contijiued 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


was decided simply to ask Sailer’s 
co-workers on the movie set whether 
he is any good or not and use their 
answers as supporting evidence. 

Sailer seemed unworried. “£.s isl 
alles in Ordnung,” he said, and what 
he meant was, everything is fine. 
Then he announced that he was “pre- 
pared to accept" a leading part in 
Hollywood, in a picture starring Van 
Johnson and Terry Moore. He didn’t 
say why; perhaps he felt that, meas- 
ured against such performers as Mr. 
Johnson and Miss Moore, any skier 
would look like an actor. 

Meanwhile, Toni has his work cut 
out for him. In the next two months 
he has to make the kind of effort in 
Munich, that, in Hollywood, wins 
Oscars. If he doesn’t he may get poor 
reviews from critics both in and out 
of the FIS and wind up with both his 
skis and his profile unemployed. 

The New Dick Stuo.rt 

■pE.ME.MBEJi Richard Lee Stuart, 
the big, old boy with the strong 
back and the ego the size of a mush- 
melon, who believed his singular mis- 
sion in life was to hit home runs? 
And Dick Stuart, as Dick Stuart 
will remind you, did hit 66 of them 
at Lincoln in the Class-A Western 
league back in 1956, and struck out 
171 times and caught more flies on 
one bounce than any other out- 
fielder in organized baseball. 

After bouncing himself with the 
diminishing return of a baseball 
from a tryout with the Pittsburgh 
Pirates, whose property he is, down 
into the bus leagues, Dick Stuart 
seems to have undergone a metamor- 
phosis. Now a first baseman with the 
third-place Salt Lake City Bees of 
the Pacific Coast League, Stuart is 
batting .351, ha.s hit 15 home runs 
and struck out 35 times in 38 games, 
but, significantly, he has also hit 32 
singles, has 45 RBIs and is fielding 
with both aplomb and interest. 

“I used to sulk," said Stuart the 
other day. “If I wasn’t hitting, I’d 
sulk real bad. I’d be so mad I 
wouldn’t even want to go back to 
the outfield. When I’d get there, I’d 
be cussing myself out so hard that 
when somebody hit the ball out near 


me, I wasn’t ready for it. But I like 
it better and I work harder at first 
base. It keeps you in the game. 
You’ve got something to do instead 
of just standing around in the field.’’ 

A tranquilized Stuart has even 
saved a game against Phoenix by 
ranging into the hole between first 
and second, spearing what looked 
like a base hit, throwing to the 
shortstop covering second and 
sprinting to first to take the relay to 
complete the double play. And once 
against Vancouver he lunged head- 
long after a sizzler he could well 
have ignored without an official 
scorer in the land thinking the less of 
him. What’s more, he came up out of 
the dust with the ball in hand. The 
crowd roared, something Stuart 
thought occurred only when you hit 
a home run. Says his manager, Larry 
Shepard: “I say without any hesi- 
tancy that Stuart is a better-fielding 
first baseman right now than several 
regulars in the major leagues.” Says 
Stuart: “I never used to believe field- 
ing was part of the game.’’ 

At bat, too, Stuart, who used to 
be a sucker for a two-strike pitch, 
going to his knees in an attempt to 
lose it, has been punching the ball 
over second and an over-shifted in- 
field, when the occasion demands, for 
a cooperative single. Or at least he 
tries. At Sacramento last week he had 
two .strikes and two balls on him and 
he seemed to be trying to punch the 



Amateur 

He loves to take the hurdles. 

He acts just like a boy. 

He does not jump for money, 

Ife only jumps for joy. 

—Robert Fitch 


pitch into shallow center field. His 
natural power, alas, propelled the ball 
420 feet and it was caught after a 
mighty run. “I will say this,” Shep- 
ard says, “he is a different boy after 
the second strike.” 

But there are remnants of the old 
I’m-for-me Stuart. He still has a 
tendency to neglect running out 
ground balls and he still relishes hit- 
ting those home runs, which, after 
all, is what brings the fans out. 

“The guy who breaks Babe Ruth’s 
home run record will make a million 
bucks,” Stuart mused the other day. 
“Maybe he’ll make that much on 
endorsements alone. You know how 
old Ruth was when he got his 60? 
Thirty-three. Just hitting his stride. 
I’m working on it. I’ve got time.” 

Stuart has; he is 25. “He just 
about made it to the majors once on 
brass alone,” a close friend has said. 
But just about isn’t good enough for 
Richard Lee Stuart and that’s the 
chief reason why it is tempting to 
conclude that he will be back. 

70Jf. vs. Shoemakers 

Tn Endicott, N.Y. an electron- 
-*■ ic brain spluttered and fumed 
through three hours of checkers. Then 
it sighed and gave up. A panel of 
eight retired shoemakers had beaten 
it half a dozen times and 
played it twice to a draw. 

The computer, an IBM 704 of the 
type used to interpret satellite in- 
formation, made its moves by call- 
ing on a memory bank of 30,000 
checker problems it had ingested 
before the match. For each human 
move a technician fed it a punched 
card. After considerable blinking, 
clicking and head scratching, 704 
offered its idea of a counter. To 
IBM researchers intently studying 
704’s reactions, it did not matter 
that it won or lost. It was how it 
played the game. 

Well, they laughed when 704 sat 
down at the checkerboard, and they 
were right. But IBM’s Dr. Alfred 
Samuel offered some sobering intelli- 
gence. No. 704 plays only a passable 
game of checkers, he says, but at 
tick-tack-toe (memory bank:, only 
400 -500 items) it’s unbeatable. 
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TEXAS' DREW DUNLAP LEADS AUSTRALIAN HERB ELLIOTT THROUGH BLAZING PAST HALF EN ROUTE TO SUB-RECORD 


RABBITS SHOULD RUN ALL THE WAY 


T he International Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation, which decides 
whether or not man’s accomplish- 
ments in track and field events are 
world records, has a rule about foot 
races.’Tn deciding whether the compe- 
tition was a bona fide one,” the rule 
says, somewhat ambiguously, ‘‘the 
lA AF will consider whether the claim- 
ant was unfairly assisted toward the 
time accomplished by pacing from 
another competitor apparently de- 
signed to assist him to achieve the 
record.” 

If the pacer is smuggled into a race 
simply to run a very fast first quarter 
or first, half with a opw jtiiIp rpporrl ns 
the object, it’s unfair assistance, says 
the lAAF. But suppose an honest-to- 
Pete miler runs the first half faster 
than his wont — who can tell whether 
he was playing pacer or just hoping 
to run everyone else out of gas and 
finish in front himself? The lAAF 
gives this sort of thing the benefit 
of the doubt. 

As of this moment, Derek Ibbot- 
son of England and Herb Elliott of 
Australia have run miles under the 
listed 3:58 record set by John Landy. 
Ibbotson did it against a tremendous 
field in London last July after a hu- 
man rabbit named Michael Blagrove 
gave his all for posterity by running 
the first quarter in 55.3, the half in 


1:58.8. Blagrove finished, but the 
race was among Ibbotson, Ron De- 
lany, Stanislav Jungwirth and Ken 
Wood. 

The other night, Australia’s 20- 
year-old phenomenon, Herb Elliott, 
ran the mile in 3:57.8 at the Coliseum 
Relays. He had the benefit of a Texas 
rabbit, one Drew Dunlap, who 
warmed up for his own mile relay by 
bustling to a 58.5 quarter and a 
2:00.5 half in front of Elliott. Then 
Dunlap, feeling sufficiently warm, 
slipped more or less blithely off the 



SUCHT MHWat HJtf lOH 
TIKE 3'51-« 


COACH PERCY CEHUTTY busscs Herb 
Elliott after Aussie hustled to sub-world 
record of 3:57.8 with help of pace setter. 


track as Elliott took over the lead. 
"I had to stay with him,” Elliott 
(who ran the fastest first half of his 
career) explained later. ‘‘I didn’t 
know the field and I thought he might 
be dangerous.” 

The world’s sub-four-minute milers 
all have opinions on this. Roger Ban- 
nister, first of all: "I was materially 
assisted by two fellow members of 
the Amateur Athletic A.ssociation. 
. . . Both finished the course. No offi- 
cial can stop friends helping each 
other during a race. The good strate- 
gist will always use a pacemaker, the 
only difference being the pacemaker 

dnps rii^t nUvflyi! roflliTo it ” 

.John Landy, holder of the listed 
record: ‘‘I think Derek’s time should 
and will be recognized. It is all right 
to say a runner should go all out from 
the start and remain in front, but 
how many can do it?” 

Merv Lincoln, second to Elliott: 
‘‘My feeling is that a legal time is 
that recorded by any runner who is 
dressed in shorts and spikes.” 

Both Ibbotson’s and Elliott's rec- 
ords are still pending. Maybe a 
thought for the lAAF Rules and Rec- 
ords Committee when they meet in 
Stockholm in August: for the compe- 
tition to be bona fide, the rabbit 
should finish the race or die on the 
track. Or, better yet, finish in front. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


HORSY SET, U.S.S.R. 

From Nikita Khrushchev on down, everybody who was 
anybody and several thousand who weren't turned up at 
Moscow’s huge Hippodrome last week for a horse show that 
had everything— the Soviet-wide First National Equestri- 
an Competition. In a kaleidoscope of colorful costumes, 
contestants from Lvov to Vladivostok and points between 
competed in equine events ranging from flat races to kissing 
games while Moscow’s citizenry milled and munched Rus- 
sian "Good Humors’’ peddled from gleaming-white carts. 

Photographed bg Iloiearti Soehurek LIFE 



PUSHBALL POLO is played by two teams whose diflering costumes suggest a Mary- 
land hunt on the one hand and a team of mounted footballers on the other. 


OETTiNG THEis COAT, whose dead carca.s.s lies on the ground between them, is 
the chief object of the opposing teams in old Kazakhstan fury called kopkary. 





TOP-MATTED TovARisHCKi sit their mounts 
as elegantly aslordlings in London's Kotten 




avid male exacts a hearty buss if he can catch her. In game's 
second heat, a la Sadie Hawkins Day, girls do the catching. 




MOUNTED MAT MEN from Kazakhstan and Kirghizia grapple 
one another in a spirited equestrian catch-as-catch-can bout. 



NECK AND NECK Start ftom old-fashioned wire barrier is 
part of a program that included both flat and harness racing. 




WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


'BASEBALL’S 

FOR 

THE BIRDS’ 


Phologrn/yliKil by Mamin \'ewmnn 


The fours at right toiling on Lake 
Quinsigamond, Mass, one lovely aft- 
ernoon last week are taking part in 
the New England Interscholastic re- 
gatta. Fifteen prep and two high 
schools rowed all day as families, 
hopeful and proud, crowded Regatta 
Point to cheer their heroes on. 

Coach Tote Walker’s Kent School 
eight kept to a steady 34 beat to win 
the mile feature by a length and a 
quarter in 5:08, but the finals of the 
fours proved to be a more thrilling 
race. Exeter and Belmont Hill battled 
hardly a deck length apart until, only 
a few lengths from the finish, an Exe- 
ter starboard oar caught a crab, Bel- 
mont Hill faded and Pom fret 
slid by them to win in 4:22 on the 
three-quarter-mile course. 

When asked why he chose the ob- 
scure drudgery of crew to other pas- 
times, one youngster said with finali- 
ty: “Baseball’s for the birds. Crew is 
a tradition. It’s in the family, you 
know. It’s a big deal.” 

On Lake Quinsigamond it was, and 
a beautiful one, too. 

poMFRET COXSWAIN (foregroiuid) urges 
crew to victory, as Exeter, Belmont Hill 
and The Gunnery fours bend to their oars. 
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With spring a weary businessman’s eyes begin to play 
tricks on him. The top of his desk can suddenly look like 
a lake full of walleyed pike, the hatrack like a budding 
birch. That is what happened to executives of Super 
Valu Stores, a midwestern grocery chain, but they knew 
how to cope. At the invitation of Jim Cleary, who owns 
the Cleary Milk and Ice Cream Co. in Rhinelander, 


Wis., they zealously forsook office for outdoors and a 
relaxing bit of pike fishing in Lake Tomahawk. Some of 
the sportsmen arrived by company plane. For two days 
they were fished, fed and otherwise feted by Jim Cleary. 
No one cared that not a pike was caught and that fish 
for the fry were frozen perch imported just in case. The 
important thing was achieving a beachhead on spring. 


EAGER EXEcuTtvEs of chain, President Russ Byerly and Board Chairman Tom 
Harrison, arrive with rod cases at ready. Harrison {above) can’t wait to try boat. 





RUSS BYERLY. JOHN DUNN AND TOM HARRISON JR. PITCH IN 



GROANING BOARD IS jjrE?at reward of any fishing trip, and 
here the self-appointed cooks and bottle washers .sit down 


in classic springtime setting to wolf results of their camp- 
cooking labors and gather strength for afternoon of angling. 



MATINEE IDOL 
MATURE HERO 


INTO 


by ROBERT CREAMER 


Such was the transformation of Eddie Mathews, who makes a lot 
of money by working as the best third baseman in the business 
for the world champion and pennant-bound Milwaukee Braves 


T hk third baseman of the Mil- 
waukee Braves awakened at 9. 
The Braves, who were baseball cham- 
pions of the world in 1957, had lost 
the day before and had lost the night 
before that. They had fallen back 
into second place, and now they 
were about to begin a three-game 
series with the San Francisco Giants, 
the team that had passed them and 
taken over the National League lead. 

However, the third baseman of the 
Braves was not thinking of these 
things as he awakened last Thursday. 
His long athlete’s sleep had been 


interrupted by the arrival of his son, 
who had traveled the length of the 
hall from the back bedroom to the 
front. He was 2, going on 3, he had a 
cold and he wanted to get in bed with 
daddy. 

The third baseman and his son bore 
the same name: Edwin Lee Mathews. 
They horsed around together, the big 
man and the little boy, while in the 
other twin bed Virjean Mathews, wife 
of one Eddie and mother of the other, 
and also pestered by a cold, smiled 
and enjoyed the rare opportunity to 
sleep on. For in the next room, six- 



MATHEWS SCORES RUN IN LAST WEEK'S SERIES WITH THE LEAGUE-LEADING GIANTS 


month-old Stephanie Mathews, the 
third cold-racked member of the fam- 
ily, considerately slept on. 

Not until 11 did Stephanie begin to 
send out calls for room service. Then, 
while Virjean took care of her and 
dressed young Eddie, the best third 
baseman in the world went out to the 
kitchen and cooked breakfast for his 
family. 

This scene of domestic tranquillity 
was one to rouse cynical smiles, along 
with quizzical stares and an occasion- 
al loud laugh, from those who knew 
Eddie Mathews when. Mathews, 
cooking breakfast? Kddie Mathews? 

The mind sped back to the headline 
days of 1953, when Mathews at 21 
was the National League’s home-run 
champion and the matinee idol of the 
brand-new Milwaukee Braves. That 
was the Braves’ maiden year in Mil- 
waukee, when they finished a com- 
pletely unexpected second and broke 
the National League attendance rec- 
ord. Every Brave was a hero, but the 
handsome, single Mathews was the 
biggest hero of them all. 

Later, however, reports began to 
leak out of Milwaukee that Eddie 
pouted occasionally and now and 
then stamped his foot. The leak be- 
came a flood of rumors, most of them 
unfounded. But enough were true. 
Mathews, slated to receive an award 
between games of a double-header 
late in the 1953 season, had been 
booed in the first game for a bad play 
and therefore stubbornly refused to 
come out of the clubhouse between 
games to accept the trophy. And the 
following spring Mathews was ar- 
rested for reckless driving in Wauwa- 
tosa, a suburb of Milwaukee. It was 
night (he was on his way home from 
Teammate Bob Buhl’s house), and he 
tried to elude the arresting officer by 
turning off his lights and ducking into 
side streets. At the hearing the next 

coitltriue'd 
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in softer, lightweight ORLON 
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MATURE HERO continued 

morning, Eddie threatened to break 
a photographer’s arm if he snapped 
his picture, and later the judge asked 
for Mathews’ autograph. The pub- 
licity was instantaneous, rich and 
widespread. Here was a spoiled, will- 
ful child. Everyone hurried to throw 
a rock. One Kew Y ork columnist shed 
bitter tears over the fate of Milwau- 
kee’s children if Mathews were al- 
lowed to run loose behind the wheel 
of a car. 

All this was long ago. Mathews is 
different now, patient with photog- 
raphers, agreeable with reporters, on 
splendid terms with the law. In a 
word, Mathews has changed, as has 
been attested to in one story after 
another in sports pages around the 
country. The new Mathews, he is 
called, the mature Mathews, the adult 
Mathews, all of which is fine grist for 
the mill of tlie needlers in the Braves’ 
dressing room. (Mathews last week 
was kidding Joe Taylor, the corpu- 
lent clubhouse custodian. “Joe,” 
Mathews said, “if you ever started 
walking dow'nhill with that stomach 
of yours, the law of inertia would 
take hold of you and you wouldn’t 
be able to stop till you got to the 
bottom.” Taylor turned, a look of 
wonder on his face. “Inertia?” he 
said. “Inertia? What is this, the new 
Mathews? You didn’t find that word 
in those westerns you read.” Math- 
ews grinned. “I’ve been reading a 
mystery,” he explained.) 

Actually, the change in Mathews 
was a .striking though essentially sim- 
ple thing. A month after the reckless- 
driving incident, Mathews’ father, 
long an invalid, died. He had been 
a profound influence in his son’s life. 
Later that summer Mathews met and 
fell in love with a girl named Virjean 
Lauby. They were engaged within the 
month and married the day after the 
season ended. Abruptly, Mathew’s 
changed from a boy, with nothing 
but money and time on his hands, 
to a man, with a wife and, eventually, 
a home and family. 

Mathews was born in Texarkana, 
Texas, in October of 19.31, a Depres- 
sion baby. He was an only child. His 
earliest memories are of San Antonio, 
where the family had gone to live. 
He remembers going to Brackenridge 
Park with his father to play a primi- 
tive form of catch. Then the family 
moved to Santa Barbara, Calif., where 
Eddie grew up and where his mother 
still lives. He is essentially a Cali- 


fornian, not a Texan. His father ob- 
tained a job with Western Union as a 
telegrapher, work that took him into 
the press box of the minor league 
Santa Barbara team and occasionally 
even into the press boxes of the big 
football stadiums in Los Angeles. Ed- 
die was often able to go with him, a 
rare treat for a boy. The father was a 
gaunt man who had been hit by influ- 
enza in his youth; eventually he be- 
came tubercular. His love for sport, 
and particularly baseball, became 
concentrated in his son. 

“He played catch with me every 
day,” Mathews recalled last week. 
“He made me exercise to build myself 
up. He and my mother and I would 
go over to the field in the evenings. 
My mother would pitch and I’d hit 
and my father would shag the balls 
in the outfield. But then I clipped my 
mother with a couple of line drives, 
so my father had to pitch and my 
mothershaggedballs. My father didn’t 
coach me at all. He just gave me a 
chance to play all the time. I don’t 
believe you can coach a kid so that 
he’ll develop into a good athlete; oth- 
erwise you’d have a thousand major 
leaguers. The ability has to be there.” 

ABILITY PLUS Size 

The ability was there with Math- 
ews. And the size. He was not par- 
ticularly big until about his junior 
year in high school. Then he grew 
massively {today he is 6 feet 1 and 
weighs 195) and soon developed into 
one of the great schoolboy athletes 
of southern California, an all-state 
third baseman in baseball, an all-state 
back in football. 

“I had a lot of scholarship offers 
for football,” Mathews said, “and I 
listened to a lot of talk about this 
college and that one. But I never 
seriously considered any of them. I 
didn’t w'ant to go to college. I didn’t 
want to be a doctor or a lawyer or an 
Indian chief. I hated school ; all I liked 
was sports. 1 brought my books to 
school and I brought them home 
again, but that’s about all. I liked 
sports.” 

Naturally, Mathews’ baseball skills 
had attracted major league scouts. He 
received several bonus offers from 
major league clubs, but at that time 
a bonus player (one who signed for 
more than $6,000) had to be moved 
up to the big league club after only 
one year in the minors. Mathews and 
his father decided that he’d be better 
off refusing a bonus and working his 
way up through the farm system. He 
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signed for $6,000, the maximum non- 
bonus sum, with the Boston Braves. 
Many persons have since implied 
that the Mathews family received an 
under-the-counter bonus, but Math- 
ews denies this. “It’s not true,” he 
says flatly. “I’ve never lied about 
anything in my life, and I’m not lying 
about this.” 

Mathews reported to the Braves in 
Chicago a few days after his gradua- 
tion from high school. He was 17. He 
worked out with the team for two 
days and then was assigned to the 
minors. He spent the remainder of 
that season, 1949, with a Class D 
lY'tnor league club, the lowest there 
is, and then jumped to Class AA ball 
in 1950. After the 1950 season he en- 
listed in the Navy, but a few months 
later his father became seriously ill, 
continued 
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and in mid-1951 Mathews received a 
hardship discharge. He finished out 
the season in the minors. The next 
year he became the regular third 
baseman of the Boston Braves (he 
batted only .242, but he hit 25 home 
runs), and the following spring the 
Braves moved to Milwaukee. There, 
Eddie hit 47 homers, drove in 135 
runs, batted .302, became the mati- 
nee idol of Milwaukee and acquired 
that unhappy reputation. 

A SHREWD rOUNG MAN 

Despite his outspoken antipathy 
for education and his appreciation of 
the more direct pleasures of life (like 
baseball and westerns), Mathews is a 
surprisingly shrewd young man. He 
makes a great deal of money, and this 
is due not only to his great physical 
skill but also to a clear appreciation 
of w'hat that physical skill is worth in 
Cold cash. Neither baseball clubs nor 
baseball players give out salary fig- 
ures, but those close to the scene say 
that Mathews' salary jumped to $35,- 
000 after his (and Milw'aukee’s) fabu- 
lous 1953 season and that his present 
contract is in the neighborhood of 
$60,000. Mathews also owns a small 
construction company, picks up a 
fair sum annually from testimonials 
and has substantial investments. This 
last item testifies to the young man’s 
financial acumen. Ballplayers are in a 
grasshopper profession: the summers 
of youth are great, but the winter of 
middle age and beyond can be aw- 
fully barren. Mathews is in a far bet- 
ter position than 95 'ly of the major 
league players. He commands a huge 
salary at a young age (he is only 26) 
and is reasonably certain to maintain 
and, indeed, improve that salary over 
the next decade. 

But he is extremely conscious of 
the fragility of a major league career. 
“When you think of Roy Campa- 
nella,’’ he said, “it makes you realize 
what can happen, Even in lesser ways. 
You ruin your knee or maybe you 
break your leg, and you can be pretty 
well through. I don’t know what I'd 
do if something like that happened to 
me. I don’t know how to do anything 
but play ball.’’ 

In an effort to imitate Ihe ant, who 
prepared for winter while the grass- 
hopper played, Mathews turned to 
professionals for fjnancial advice. “1 
had an account at the Marshall and 
Ilsey Bank in Milwaukee, and one 
day I asked them to handle my in- 


come for me. I more or less turn it 
over to them, and I take only what I 
need for the family and the house and 
all.’’ He grinned. “They’re pretty con- 
servative, but I guess they know what 
they’re doing. I made a couple of in- 
vestments on my own, and I sure got 
stung.” 

This ability to figure out the right 
tiling to do has been a marked char- 
acteristic of Mathews. He is like the 
wise child who burns his fingers on 
the hot stove and promptly figures 
out the proper way to handle stoves. 
He corrects his mistakes. One night 
when he was in the minors he .stayed 
out jiast the strict curfew most base- 
ball clubs impose on their players 
and was caught red-handed sneaking 
through the hotel lobby at 3 a.m. 
He's kept curfew since. He tried to 
elude that Wauwatosa policeman and 
was spectacularly brought to justice. 
Nothing like that has happened again. 
He used to strike out as many times 
as he had base hits. He has cut that 
down to a more accepted slugger’s 
total. He was a terrible fielding third 
baseman. He has improved so much 
(“I learned an awful lot just watch- 
ing Red Schoendienst”) that his field- 
ing play that ended the 1957 World 
Series is remembered more vividly 
than his extra-inning game-winning 
home run in the fourth game. 

“He’s a good player,” said Chub 
Feeney, vice-president of the Giants, 
who was in Milwaukee last week with 
the San Francisco team. His use of 
the simple word “good," in prefer- 
ence to more colorful baseball jargon, 
gave the compliment force. “He does 
everything well. He bits, he hits with 
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power, he’s a good fielder, he has a 
good arm, he's a fast runner. Maybe 
he won't lift a team the way a Mays 
or a Mantle will, but he’s still one 
of the five or six best players in the 
game. You talk about Mays, Musial, 
Mantle, Aaron. He’s in that group. 
He's moved ahead of Snider and Ber- 
ra. Banks is up there, and McDou- 
gald. Williams is a hitter; he's in a 
class by himself. But for all-round 
players, Mathews is one of the best." 

The subject of Feeney’s admiring 
appraisal spent the rest of that Thurs- 
day before tlie first Giant game at 
home. He arranged at his wife’s be- 
hest for the family barber to come 
over to the house to trim young Ed- 
die's hair (the persistent cold had con- 
fined the boy to the house for two 
weeks, and his mother insisted with 
maternal exaggeration that his hair 
had grown halfway down his back). 
He ate a late lunch of pot roast and 
then guided his black Chevrolet Im- 
pala over the 20-minute drive from 
his ranch home in suburban Brook- 
field to County Stadium. Not until 
he was half-dressed in his baseball 
uniform, sitting in front of his locker 
in the clubhouse, did his attention 
focus on the game that night. “Who 
are the Giants pitching?” he asked 
another player. “GomeK,” was the re- 
ply. “Gomez,” Mathews repeated, 
without, it seemed, any particular 
interest. 

Indeed, that seemed to be the way 
the entire Milwaukee team ap- 
proached the series of games with the 
Giants. Here was the team that had 
taken over first place, the hottest, 
most exciting team in the league. And 
here were the Braves, beautifully re- 
)a.xed, clowning in tlje clubhouse. 

Mathews and Henry Aaron were 
arguing lightly about professional 
football. Henry thought highly of the 
Cleveland Browns. Mathews was try- 
ing to work Aaron into a bet, and Aar- 
on waseluclingskillfully. Red Schoen- 
dieiist and Wes Covington were also 
talking football. (Most baseball 
players are football fans; Mathews 
and .Joe Taylor flow last fall from 
Milwaukee to Minneapolis to see 
the University of Wisconsin play the 
University of Minnesota on Satur- 
day, flew from Minneapolis to Cleve- 
land on Sunday to see the Browns 
play the Los Angeles Rams and then 
flew back to Milwaukee.) Warren 
Spahn came along the lockers leading 
his roommate, Lew Burdette, by the 
arm. Burdette was scheduled to pitch 
that night, and Spahn was making a 
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pretense of rounding up a lineup. 
“Ed, will you play third? Thanks. 
John, short? Good. Del, will you 
catch? Okay. Frank, first? No? How 
about you, Wes? You feel like playing 
left? You don’t? I only got three 
positions. Roomie. But don’t you 
worry, we’ll get a lineup.” 

THEY ALL PLAYED 

They did. Frank did play first and 
Wes left and the others where Man- 
ager Fred Haney wanted them. Bur- 
dette pitched capably, if nowhere 
near the level of his World Series per- 
formance, and the Braves won easily, 
9 It was bitter cold (42" at game 
time) and Gomez, who likes hot 
weather, was wild and ineffective, as 
were the Giant pitchers who suc- 
ceeded him. Mathews walked his first 
three times up, scoring each time, and 
singled each of his other two times 
at bat. 

“Gomez was pitching me careful 
because there were men on base,” 
Mathews said after the game. “But 
that third time, that other fellow was 
just wild.” 

He showered, dressed and left for 
home. On the way he stopped and 
bought a couple of hamburgers for 
a late snack for his wife and himself. 
“You can’t go straight to bed and 
expect to get to sleep after a night 
game,” he explained. “If you do you’ll 


play the whole game over again in 
your mind. You have to relax first, 
have a bite to eat.” 

The next day at noontime (an- 
other night game was scheduled) 
Mathews drove downtown to a lunch- 
eon meeting with bank officials to 
discuss the possibility of working out 
a deferred-compensation plan for the 
ballplayers. Then he drove home, met 
a photographer and posed for pic- 
tures. Afterward he took a nap and 
then drove in to the ball park. His 
wife does not come in to see very 
many games (“We’d go broke pay- 
ing baby sitters,” Mathews ex- 
plained), though she listens to all 
Milwaukee games on radio. 

This night it was Spahn’s turn to 
pitch, and the left-hander was all 
business. He pitched magnificently 
for six innings, retiring 18 Giants in 
order, so briskly and efficiently that 
the ever-optimistic onlookers began 
to anticipate a no hit or even a per- 
fect game. Mathew.s had hit a long 
home run to right field in the first 
inning off Spahn’s opponent, John 
Antonelli, and Del Crandall had hit 
a two-run homer in the fifth. The 
Braves led 3-0 as Spahn went out to 
pitch the seventh inning. He retired 
the first man on a ground ball to 
Mathews. But then, in an extraor- 
dinary reversal of the flow of the 
game, everything seemed to fall apart. 


Spahn lost his perfect game when he 
walked O’Connell. He lost his no- 
hitter when Mays singled through the 
middle. He lost his shutout when 
O'Connell scored on Sauer’s grounder 
to third. In the eighth inning he lost 
his lead when Schmidt and Kirkland 
hit home runs on succes.sive pitches, 
and in the ninth inning he lost the 
game when Mays hit another homer 
over the left field fence. It was a stun- 
ning, crushing defeat. The Braves’ 
dressing room was quiet, though not 
so quiet as the Giants’ had been the 
night before. Spahn talked genially 
to reporters. Mathews sat a while, 
then showered, dressed, left the ball 
park, stopped for hamburgers and 
went home. 

Saturday, before the afternoon 
game that day, the Braves were in 
fine spirits again. Spahn discussed the 
game he had lost with a reporter, 
then over the radio with a sports 
broadcaster and finally, at a shout, 
with Antonelli, his rival of the night 
before. “Hey, No. 4.3!” he yelled. 
When Antonelli glanced over at the 
Braves’ dugout, Spahn made a stran- 
gling gesture with his hands and said, 
“I had you right here.” Antonelli 
grinned and made a little motion to 
the left field stands and then to the 
right, to indicate the home runs. 

Mathews said his family was over 
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THE NEARSIGHTED COWPOKE 


B EFOkk the baseball season be- 
gan, jokes were made, dia- 
grams drawn, protests launched, 
all ridiculing the left field screen 
in the Los Angeles Coliseum. Self- 
righteous defenders of Babe Ruth’s 
home-run record cried shame. With 
the start of the season, critics 
poised and waited. Then on April 
24, a young man named Lee Walls 
hit three home runs over the screen 
and the critics had their fodder. 
They pointed out that Wells or 
Walls, or whatever his name was, 
had hit only six home runs all last 
year. Infamy, heresy, they cried. 
More protests were launched ; more 
diagrams drawn. 

Almost lost in the commotion 
was the news that during the next 
eight days. Walls (that is his name) 
hit five more home runs. He added 
a couple more two weeks later and, 
by last week, he had hit 12. 

Lee Walls is 25 years old, stands 
several inches over 6 feet and is 
lean and hard. He wears black 
horn-rimmed glasses, which make 
him look more like a science major 
than a home-run hitter. 

“I’m nearsighted,” he explained. 
“Can’t see a thing without my 
glasses, as they say. But with them 
on, my vision is 20-15. I wear an- 
other kind when 1 play. They fit 
more securely around my eyes. 
Nonbreakable lenses.” 

Although Walls was never a sci- 
ence major, he wasn’t a bad stu- 
dent during his high school days at 
Pasadena, Calif. He had a chance 
to go to several colleges on a foot- 
ball scholarship but decided to play 
baseball instead. After one year in 
the minors he was sent to Pitts- 
burgh as an infielder, but he was 
only 19 and he did poorly. There 
followed three years at Hollywood, 
where Bobby Bragan switched him 
to the outfield. It was there, or at 
least near there, he met his wife. 

“After the 1955 season T got a 
job as maitre de in a Palm Springs 
restaurant. Every year they have 
a rodeo week down there. Town 
goes wild. One day when I was at 
the restaurant a group of girls came 
in selling rodeo buttons. One girl 
came up and tried to sell me a but- 
ton. It turned out she was Miss 


Palm Springs. I bought a button 
and asked for a date. I married her 
a year later.” 

Lee and Joanne Walls live in a 
hotel apartment in Chicago. As yet 
they have no children. 

“It’s pretty lonely for Joanne 
when I go on the road. She really 
hates it. She says that the guy 
who makes up the schedule must 
be single.” 

Walls hit .274 with Pittsburgh 
in 1956. Traded to Chicago last 
year, he slumped to .240. 

“I decided I had to do some- 
thing. I remembered something 



Ted Williams said once before an 
exhibition game. He was talking 
to a group of us, not just to me. 
He said working with weights was 
good for a ballplayer’s hands and 
wrists. So last winter I exercised 
with 30-pound bar bells twice a 
day, a half hour at a time. It add- 
ed half an inch to my wrists and 
even more to my forearms. That’s 
why I have good power this year. 
I’d like to point one thing out, by 
the w’ay. Those three home runs 
in the Coliseum were all well-hit. 
They would have been home runs 
anywhere. I wouldn’t kid you. Ask 
Walter Alston. He said so.” 

Incidentally, while he was in 
Hollywood, Lee made some Texas 
Ranger movies. So, if some night 
you’re watching television and a 
tall, lanky cowpoke named Chet 
draws his gun, don’t worry. It’s 
only Lee Walls, and he’s a nice guy. 

— Walter Bingham. 


their colds, except for the little girl 
who still had the sniffles. In the first 
inning he smacked a hard single to 
right to set up a run that scored on 
Henry Aaron’s groundout. But the 
Giants took a 3-2 lead in the third 
and held it into the eighth. Then an 
error and a walk put the tying and 
winning runs on base, and successive 
hits brought them home. Another sin- 
gle scored another run, and a Giant 
wild pitch let in a fourth. The Braves 
won 6-3 to take the rubber game 
of the series and move close to first 
place. 

The Braves’ locker room was more 
cheerful but not ecstatically so. Chub 
Feeney had said the Braves looked 
complacent to him, a little too con- 
fident of their ability to move up 
into first place when they had to. 
Perhaps this was so. Certainly the 
Braves were far less excited over the 
series with the Giants than the Gi- 
ants were. But if they were less ex- 
hilarated by victory, so were they 
less downtrodden by defeat. Spahn’s 
loss Friday night had not bothered 
the Braves the way Saturday’s loss 
bothered the Giants. 

“They're not quite sure how good 
they are,” Del Crandall, the Milwau- 
kee catcher, said of the Giants after 
the Saturday game. “They’re sort of 
wondering. If they’re still where they 
are now in August, they’ll begin to 
know that they're good and that 
maybe they can go on to win. But 
right now they don’t know. They’re 
sort of looking around and wonder- 
ing. That’s the difference right now. 
We know about how good we are.” 

Mathews said much the same thing. 

“They’re pretty good. But then, we 
haven’t been hitting at all and here 
we are, only a game and a half be- 
hind. Aaron and I, we haven’t been 
hitting at all.” 

Eddie was being modest. He was 
leading the team in home runs, runs 
scored, runs batted in and was hitting 
close to .300. At the same time it 
was an unintentional tribute to his 
tremendous ability for him to feel 
that he should do better. “Once we 
start,” he said, “once we go on a hit- 
ting streak like the Giants have had, 
we’ll move out fast.” 

With that, the third baseman put 
on his coat and left his job for the 
day. He had a date with his wife. 
Since it was Saturday night, thej-- had 
hired a baby sitter and were going 
out for the evening. end 
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“MOST LUXURIOUS 
UNDERWEAR HE’S 

EVER HAD” 


WOMEN WITH AN EYE for the uncommon are absolutely delighted 
with Custom Quality Hanes. Such spifTiness for men is hard to come by! 
It's a perfect answer to “after the ten dollar tie and the cashmere, what?" 

MEN IN-THE-KNOW recognize this new underwear as just what 
they've wanted all along. Meticulously tailored in thoroughbred cotton, 
it feels wonderful. Costs more, of course, but, after all, isn’t he worth 
it? T-shirts, shorts, undershirts, briefs, $1.25 to $3.50. 


CUSTOM QUALITY HANES . . . THE ULTIMATE IN MEN'S UNDERWEAR 

At fine stores including; J. P. Carey, Grand Central Terminal; Bamberger’s, all stores; ALLENTOWN: Hess Brothers; BUFFALO; Hengerer's; MIAMI: Burdine’s; 

NEW ORLEANS; D, H. Holmes Co.; PHILADELPHIA; Strawbridgo & Clothier, all stores; PITTSBURGH; Kaufmann's: 
WASHINGTON: Woodward 4 Lothrop. For further information write P. H, Hanes Knitting Co., Wjnston-Salem 1, N. C. 
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Yip, yip for Prairie Dog Town 


In Lubbock, Texas, the engaging little rodents that once 
populated the prairies by the million have found 
a permanent home. And they put on a wonderful show 


P RAIRIE DOGS and progress are 
skipping along, arm in arm, out 
in Lubbock, Texas. This prolific rela- 
tive of the woodchuck, once consid- 
ered the scourge of the High Plains, 
is now described by the local chamber 
of commerce as “the lovable rodent.” 
Against the changing skyline of Lub- 
bock, one of the many fast-growing 
cities in Texas, frisky prairie dog 
families carry on in a pampered 
Prairie Dog Town. 

Pete the Prairie Dog festoons city 
brochures as he invites the world to 
come and share in the glories of Lub- 
bock. Never before have a city and 
a member of the animal kingdom 
linked arms so closely in a march to- 
ward bigger and better things. Lub- 
bock proudly announces that more 
than a million people a year come to 
see its prairie dogs. Although the city 
lies off the main migration route of 
the tourist horde, travelers divert 
their cars 250 miles or more just to 
revel in the antics of the romping res- 
idents of Prairie Dog Town. 

These visitors learn of the esteem 
in which the citizenry of Lubbock 
hold their playful rodents upon read- 
ing a dignified sign which says: prai- 
rie DOG TOWN, population? $500 
FINE FOR MOLESTING PRAIRIE DOGS. 

If the visitors are especially lucky, 
they get to meet Kennedy N. Clapp, 
the Mayor of Prairie Dog Town and 
the man who, with a big assist from 
the dogs, made this rodent commu- 
nity the drawing force it is today. 

Officially, Clapp is the chairman of 
Lubbock's Park and Recreation Com- 
mission but, though I had never met 
him, I knew as soon as he walked into 
the hotel that he was the Mayor of 
Prairie Dog Town. There was an air 
about him that set him apart from 
the younger men talking progress in 
the lobby. 


Tall and slightly stooped, his 
clothes hung on his lean frame with a 
natural grace. His big hat had a soft, 
floppy brim, unlike those of the three- 
gallon hats so popular in modern Tex- 
as. His lean face w'as wrinkled in a 
cheerful sort of way, and I was soon 
to learn that his laugh was one of his 
most notable characteristics. It was a 
loud laugh, frank, hearty and care- 
free. When something funny came up 
he would throw back his bead and let 
his big, round laugh roll out. When 
he did, those in the vicinity turned 
and smiled as though they wished 
that they could laugh like that. 

After a get-acquainted cup of cof- 
fee we headed for Prairie Dog Town. 
We didn’t have far to go, tor the dogs 
live inside the city limits, almost in 
the shadow of Lubbock’s taller build- 
ings. The dog town is in Mackenzie 
State Park, 547.63 acres which the 
city leases from the state and oper- 
ates as a city park. A mile and a quar- 
ter from the dead center of Lubbock, 
Clapp stopped the car beside a low, 
concrete block wall, enclosing a six- 
acre expanse of level, green prairie. 
Earthen craters up to a foot high dot- 
ted the greensward, marking the un- 
derground homes of the prairie dogs. 

There was plenty going on around 
town from the moment we got there. 
Dozens of dogs sat upright on their 
mounds, on the lookout for danger 
and ready to sound the alarm. Others 
fed on the thick Bermuda grass. After 
pulling a tuft of grass they sat up on 
their haunches and chewed rapidly, 
usually clutching the grass in one 
paw, like a boy chewing on a candy 
stick. 

There were wild chases, which some- 
times ended in a fight. These battles 
were of only a few seconds’ duration. 
A pair of fat males would roll on the 
ground, scratching and kicking furi- 


ously, then separate and walk away 
as though nothing had happened. 
Some were digging new holes, while 
others repaired their mounds. Clapp 
said the mounds kept water out of the 
holes and were used as observation 
posts. 

The town was noisy as well as busy. 
Frequently a prairie dog would rise 
suddenly from all fours to a standing 
position on its hind feet, with the 
front paws held high. While rising to 
this posture it emitted an ecstatic 
“Wheeee!,” a sort of good-to-be-alive 
shout. Others barked. The bark of 
the prairie dog is more of a high- 
pitched yip, and the dog puts all he’s 
got into it, popping his tail with every 
yip- 

A RIDICULOUS TAIL 

Some animals are innately comical, 
and the prairie dog is high on the list. 
The Lubbock dogs are gray to reddish- 
brown, 12 to 15 inches long and weigh 
two to three pounds. The eyes are at 
the top of the head, like those of a 
frog, enabling the prairie dog to peek 
out of his hole to spot his enemies 
without exposing himself. The tail is 
downright ridiculous — only three 
inches long with a black tip. Another 
species with a white tail lives at high- 
er altitudes. 

Sitting on the wall of Prairie Dog 
Town, Clapp told me the history of 
Lubbock’s highly successful rodent 
community. 

“It took me seven years to learn 
how to keep 'em fenced,” he said. 
“Their theme song appears to be. 
Don’t Fence Me In." 

Lubbock stands on the site of the 
greatest of all prairie dog towns, a 
vast rodent city which scientists esti- 
mated to contain 400 million prairie 
dogs at the turn of the century. But 
agriculture and prairie dogs were not 
compatible. The bug-eyed critters 
were gassed and poisoned to the point 
of extermination. 

In 1938 a government man working 
with the Civilian Conservation Corps 
was looking for some poison with 
which to kill the last of the prairie 
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LUBBOCK LOOMS DISTANTLY BEYOND GRASSY PRAIRIE DOG TOWN. AS TOURISTS HALT TO WATCH ITS HAPPY, BUSY ACTIVITIES 


dogs in that vicinity. Two holes had 
been discovered, and each hole con- 
tained two dogs. 

“Why not let ’em be?” Clapp said. 
“In ten years they’ll be a big attrac- 
tion around here.” 

That was the beginning of Lub- 
bock’s modern Prairie Dog Town. It 
was also the beginning of a lot of 
headaches for Clapp. 

“The little devils went down onto 
the golf course and started to work,” 
Clapp said. “They dug two holes 
right on one of the greens. There was 
hell to pay. I knew 1 had to confine 
’em, but I didn’t realize how smart 
a prairie dog can be.” 

He wrote to various zoos seeking 
advice on how to localize prairie dogs. 

The Bronx Zoo in New York City 
had tried prairie dogs and still had 
the jitters from the experience. Their 
dogs had promptly dug out of the en- 
closure and spread over the zoo. They 
hired a trapper who spent a whole 
summer trapping prairie dogs. The 
National Zoo in Washington suggest- 
ed galvanized chicken wire buried in 
the ground. Clapp experimented with 
the wire, but still escapes were com- 
mon. Small volcanoes of earth would 
appear outside the fence. Ranchers 
and farmers reported new dog dig- 


gings from one to three miles away. 
Prairie dog stock sank to zero. 

Experimentation finally proved 
that the best fencing was heavy steel 
mesh, 30 inches above ground and 18 
below. It seems that a prairie dog 
will dig under a wall, but when it 
meets a mesh wire it becomes non- 
plused and digs elsewhere. 

“Very seldom have any of our dogs 
tunneled under the 18-inch under- 
ground fence,” Clapp said. “But 
don’t sell prairie dogs short on brains. 
They’re smart.” 

The fencing problem led Clapp into 
a lengthy study of the life and times 
of the prairie dogs. As the city of Lub- 
bock grew, he made friends with con- 
struction men digging cellars for the 
new buildings. When their power 
shovels encountered old dog diggings, 
they would notify him. Armed with 
pencil and pad he’d get down into the 
excavation and make diagrams of the 
holes of dogs of long ago. 

His activities caused considerable 
concern among his friends. Occasion- 
ally some oldtime cattleman would 
lean over the edge and yell, “Clapp, 
what in the hell are you doing down 
in that hole?” 

“Some of them thought I was half- 
crazy,” Clapp said, “and there were 


others who thought I was all crazy.” 

Several dogs paused in their feed- 
ing while the mayor laughed again. 

“Well, I drew the profiles of more 
than 150 dogholes,” he resumed. “And 
I learned plenty.” 

His researches disclosed that a 
prairie dog home is an L-shaped bur- 
row descending almost vertically 
from 12 to 20 feet and then horizon- 
tally from six to 15 feet. Three to six 
feet below the surface, there is a 
small room which Clapp calls the 
“barking room and turntable.” 
When alarmed, the prairie dog dives 
into his hole and barks defiance from 
the safety of this room. If the enemy 
appears at the mouth of the hole the 
prairie dog dashes to even safer depths. 

The horizontal branch of the bur- 
row rises somewhat, and above it 
there is a cavern which contains the 
grass-lined nest. There is also a long 
tunnel slanting to the surface, but 
this appears to be used only during 
construction. In completed burrows 
it is usually filled with dirt and trash. 
There may be other rooms formerly 
used as nests and then filled with dirt 
when a new nest is built. Clapp found 
only two dogs’ homes that had more 
than one entrance. 

conlinued 
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PRAIRIE DOGS eotiliiiued 

An old western belief holds that 
in every prairie dog town there is one 
hole reaching down to water. This is 
untrue. Clapp points out that oil wells 
dug in prairie dog towns have gone 
down 1,000 feet without striking wa- 
ter. The dogs obtain all the moisture 
they need from the grass and plants 
they eat. 

Clapp experimented with various 
types of gras.ses to grow for the dogs 
but found the Bermuda grass to be 
the best. A thick turf of Bermuda is 
maintained in the dog town with the 
aid of fertilizer and a sprinkling sys- 
tem. This constitutes the only food 
of the dogs except the bread and oth- 
er human comestibles tossed them by 
visitors. 

In the spring, from April 10 to 20, 
the old dogs come out with the young, 
and the whole family sits around the 
mouth of the hole. The young aver- 
age three or four, but Clapp has seen 
a family emerge with seven prairie 
puppies. At this time the town is 
liveliej?t, the parents trying to main- 
tain some sort of discipline and 


the young romping all over the place. 

“They play just like kittens,” 
Clapp said. “When tourists see ’em 
for the first time you could brush 
their eyeballs off with a whisk broom.” 

As the fame of Lubbock’s Prairie 
Dog Town spread, other cities be- 
came jealous. They wanted some 
prairie dogs, too. Clapp said Califor- 
nia put a bill through the legislature 
to enable Oakland and Sacramento to 
import males, and males only, from 
Lubbock. They were afraid the two 
sexes might turn sunny California 
into one big prairie dog town. 

Other cities demanded dogs. Clapp 
sent them some, but now he has a 
strict set of rules for dispensing the 
engaging rodents. Dogs are sent only 
to zoos with adequate prairie dog 
facilities. None are sent to confine- 
ment in floored cages or boxes, and 
none are sent to individuals. 

“These restrictions are due to 20 
years' experience, much of itsad — the 
aspirin variety,” Clapp said. 

The next morning he drove me out 
into the surrounding countryside to 
see where the prairie dog host once 
lived. The flat land, reaching unbro- 


ken to the horizon, was clothed with 
cotton and grain sorghum. The cot- 
ton rows were a mile long as the land 
is farmed in sections. Lucky Lubbock 
stands over a vast reservoir of water- 
bearing sand.s which provide irriga- 
tion. The result is farming so inten- 
sive that there is hardly room for a 
single prairie dog hole. It was easy to 
see why the dogs had to go. 

Back in Lubbock we returned to 
the park for some more dog watching. 
The wind which whips in from the 
plains had died down. The sun was 
bright, and the dogs were busy. But 
with calmer weather there were also 
owls. Small, burrowing owls, called 
dog owls, poked their heads from 
abandoned dogholes or stood stiffly 
erect near the mounds. 

“Last spring I counted 24 pairs of 
those dog owls in there,” Clapp said. 
“There is an old tale to the effect 
that the prairie dog, the owl and the 
rattlesnake all live in the same hole in 
perfect friendship. This is far from 
the truth. They use the same holes 
but not at the same time. 

“If an owl gets into a live hole the 
feathers will fly. And an owl is not 
averse to a meal of young dog. The 
dogs make a special racket when a 
snake comes around. I’m telling you, 
wlien they give that snake alarm the 
dogs come from all directions. If the 
snake has gone into a hole they start 
filling the hole with dirt. I’ve experi- 
mented by turning a rattlesnake loose 
in the town. It really stirs things up. 

“These dogs are wary. If you put 
a trap in their hole they’ll starve to 
death before they'll come out, and if 
you shoot one within two feet of its 
home it'll give a death leap into the 
hole. They’re smart, I tell you. That’s 
why it took so many years for me to 
learn how to keep 'em fenced. But 
now in the evening of life 1 think 
I’ve got it pretty well figured out.” 

He laughed again and, although 
the mayor is 69 years old, I saw no 
signs of evening. 

After a last look at the flogs we 
drove into Lubbock. And now I 
learned llial, although rapid expan- 
sion is claimed by many communities, 
Lubbock seems to have clinched the 
title of fastest-growing city in Texas. 
In 1940 its population was 31,853. 
Today il is about 135,000. 

Lubbock is mighty proud of this 
growth, and its citizens predict even 
greater things for the future. But you 
can bet your bottom dollar that it 
will never be as big as the great prairie 
dog town it has replaced. end 
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The Reward of Relaxation 



For more than 38 years I’ve enjoyed every moment I’ve spent 
in the automotive industry. But I have also learned, 

I think, some of the demands this most competitive of businesses 
makes upon the human energies. 

To restore a working equilibrium calls occasionally for putting 
entii'ely out of mind the pi*essing work at hand. 

And nothing in my experience does this better than sports. 

Hunting and fishing have always been my favorites 

and lately I have found absorption and great pleasure in boating. 

Still, it is not always possible to take to the woods 
or the water whenever it’s time to recharge the batteries 
of mind and body. 

The next best thing I know is Sports Illustrated. It happens 
that I have a special time for reading it— 
after the day is done, usually just before retiring. 



Then like sport itself it brings one of life’s greatest 


rewards— the reward of relaxation. e. c. Quinn-Vits-PresidcHt and 

Gc7ieral Sniea Manager, Automotive 
Products, Chrysler Corporatioii— be- 
gan his automotive career as an 
apprentice toolmaker, rose rapidly 
through the mauiifaciuring and sell- 
ing ranks to hold a loide range of 
executive positions. He is also promt- 
««nf m civic affairs in Detroit and 
throughout the j¥i’dd/e Ucst. 
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C-hest 



GET TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 
STOMACH ACIDS IN SECONDS! 



TUMS ARE ECONOMICAL-3 ROLLS ONLY 25< 
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Zoology exercise 


A honey bear who turned tiger 
meets a very catlike boxer 
for the welterweight title 


I T IS POSSIBLE for the honey bear, 
an easily tamed, nocturnal, car- 
nivorous animal with lustrous eyes, 
to turn rabid. This has happened, 
on occasion, to Virgil (Honey Bear) 
Akins, a lustrous-eyed welterweight 
who once served steaks to nocturnal, 
carnivorous patrons of his St. Bouis 
restaurant, Honey Bear Inn. It has 
happened, on occasion, that he has 
been tame. 

Now Akins, a Sunday school teach- 
er and beagle fancier, is to dispute 
for the welterweight title with Vince 
Martinez, a Miami Beach innkeeper, 
at St. Louis on the night of June 6, 
which TV’ tuners will recognize as a 
by-no-means meatless Friday. 

As late as last summer it had been 
widely assumed that neither Akins 
nor Martinez ever would have a 
chance at the championship Carmen 
Basilic tossed aside when he won the 
middleweight title. At that time the 
Akins stock had slumped into the 
penny brackets. It was even called 
an upset w'hen he stopped the pre- 
sumptuously overballyhooed Sugar 
Hart. Akins also gained no prestige 


when he lost to Franz Szuzina and 
Gil Turner. Szuzina is not ranked by 
the National Boxing Association, and 
Turner is only No. 6. but the man 
they licked is favored (by odds of 
0-9) to become a champion. 

Somewhat mysteriously, by win- 
ter the honey bear had turned into a 
tiger. Akins came clawing back to 
contention with two smashing knock- 
outs of Tony DeMarco i Basilio's step- 
ping stone to the welter title) and, 
finally, a surprising, odds-upending 
TKO over Isaac Logart, from whom 
he had previously won and lost. 

This is a very peculiar record. Dis- 
trict Attorney Frank Hogan is now 
asking a New York grand jury if 
Mobster Frankie Carbo played it on 
his low-fidelity machine. 

As for Martinez, he was beyond 
the pale when Basilic was welter 
champion. Basilio despised him as a 
“pop-off guy” and vowed never to 
give him a chance at the title. 

Martinez, whose won-lost record 
(60-5) is superior to Akins’ (47-17), 
is an underdog because there is a du- 
biousness about his desire to fight 
once he has been hurt. When he 
fought DeMarco a couple of years ago, 
Martinez boxed like a master until 
the rude DeMarco joyously busted 
through his defense with stunning 
body and head blows. Thereafter 



Marlinez looked like a craven seeking 
a haven. He lost going away. 

Martinez has been “popping off’’ 
again. He says he will knock out 
Akins, who has not been stopped since 
1953.' Martinez himself has never been 
slopped. He has kept his head on his 
shoulders and his feet on his bicycle 
pedals at all times. 

Akins has a hard jab, a sound right 
and fine endurance. He was able to 
wait out DeMarco, a 10-round fight- 
er, until the 14th and 12th rounds 
of their two battles, when he took 
sudden command. 

A lover of the arts is distressed to 
have to choose Akins over Martinez. 
Martinez has a stylish sweetness in 
his ways, grace and artistry when 
matters are going well. But, looking 
at it as a Hemingway might see it, 
his grace disappears under pressure. 
The odds ought to be shorter, but the 
favorite still must be Akins. 

Some other TV fights will be worth 
a look. On Friday (May 30) Spider 
Webb is favored over Jimmy Beech- 
am at Miami Beach, and on Wednes- 
day (June 4) there is the Jay Fullmer- 
Joe Miceli contest, previously pre- 
viewed (SI, May 26) in this space. 
Then comes the June 11 (Wednesday) 
bout between .Joey Giardello and 
Franz Szuzina at Washington. 

Something else to look forward to: 
the probability of Floyd Patterson 
defending his heavyweight title in a 
midsummer outdoor extravaganza 
against Roy Harris of Cut and Shoot, 
Texas. 

District Attorney Hogan’s inve.s- 
tigation knocked out another Inter- 
national Boxing Club functionary 
last week. First to go was James D. 
Norris, president, who resigned a few 
weeks ago for reasons of health, he 
said. Last week his pudgy New York 
matchmaker, Billy Brown, resigned 
for reasons of moody resentment. 

Brown, whose real name is Domi- 
nick Mordini, said he w'as unable to 
stand the grand jury’s “smears’’ 
about his relationship with Carbo, 
an old Murder, Inc. gunman whose 
fighters long have been assured of 
frequent employment by the IBC. 

Brown has admitted, perhaps be- 
cause Hogan had revealed that his 
telephones were tapped, that he has 
talked to Carbo “in code,’’ presuma- 
bly about matching Carbo-controlled 
fighters, although, for all Brown has 
admitted publicly, these talks could 
have been mere coded conversations 
about the weather. eno 



Racing colors go walking 

From sports car racing come bracing colors for Paul O’Shea’s 
handsome walking shorts and shirt. 

The brilliant color in these tartans is sealed-in by Celaperm 
acetate fibers. Light, luxurious, comfortable — the shorts are 
woven, the shirt is knit, both are washable — and wonderful. 
Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16. 

BRENTWOOD matched .shorts and shirt in 12 clear tartan plaids. Cotton 
and Celaperm acetate Nashcombe fabric. Shorts about $5.00, .shirt about 
$4.00. At fine stores everywhere. Celanesc^ Cel.nwrm® 




contemporary fibers 
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FOOD / Charlotte Adams 


‘Lnan' on the range 


Here, prepared with the counsel of Trader Vic, is an authentic 
Hawaiian ‘luau’ that can be done easily in your own kitchen 


G athered on the beach at Kona in 
the Hawaiian Lslands, the guests 
of Mrs. Mona Lind Holmes bask in 
the glories of a Pacific sunset and the 
happy repletion that invariably fol- 
lows one of the most monumental 
meals known to man— the luau. Since 
4 p.m., when two pigs were ceremo- 
niously buried in a pit lined with 
stones glowing red from a driftwood 
fire, Mrs. Holmes’s 50 guests have 
been eating and drinking. There re- 
mains now only comfortable relaxa- 
tion and an evening’s entertainment 
with native dances and songs. 

It is a proper moment to reflect on 
the luau, a meal that is more than a 
meal— a feast on the bounty of the 
Pacific isles, steeped in tradition, roy- 
al in its origins. An entire week goes 
into its preparation; dozens of native 
servants assist in it. There is only 
one place in the world where a real 
luau may be had— Hawaii— but in- 
evitably the thought arises that per- 
haps it might be at least approximat- 
ed at one’s own home. 

The answer is, it may. Trader Vic, 
the famous San Francisco restaura- 
teur. has often catered one (how 
much is involved in the production 
of one may be gauged from the price of 
$1-5 to $20 a head, without drinks!). 
Trader Vic recently described to me 
the preparation of a proper luau and 
then went into detail as to how it 
may be approximated here in the U.S. 

The luau table is always laid, like 
the one at Mrs. Holmes’s party, with 
a profusion of ti leaves, flowers and 
fruits and decked with rare and in- 
teresting delicacies. There are lomi' 
lomi (salmon pickled in lime juice), 
opihi (little mollusks covered with 
coconut cream), edible seaweed tid- 
bits, oio (raw, boned fish) and squid. 
Steaming underground in the imu 
(the glowing pit) are the pigs, lob- 
sters, laulau (pork and chicken or 


fish wrapped in taro and ti leaves), 
bananas in palm leaf baskets, sweet 
potatoes and grayish, pasty poi of 
taro root. 

Here is Trader Vic’s suggestion for 
a luau you can do at home: 

Lomi lomi: Have your fish dealer slice 
fresh salmon in 1 4-inch-thick pieces. 
Sprinkle with fresh lime juice and let 
stand three hours. Drain, cover with 
chopped onions and tomatoes. 

Opihi: Substitute the bay variety of 
scallops. Soak them in lime juice for 
an hour. Drain and cover with coco- 
nut cream. 

Coconut cream: Open a coconut by 
striking it with a hammer and chisel 
at the end which hasn’t the eyes (so 
as not to crack it and lose the milk, 
which you can use in the curry sauce). 
Grate the meat and squeeze it in a 
cheesecloth. The resultant liquid is 
the “cream.” 

The imu: In place of this pit you use 
either a steamer or a pressure cooker; 
or, for some foods, the oven or bar- 
becue. 

Pig: Substitute spareribs, done in the 
oven or over the barbecue pit. Baste 
with a barbecue sauce (Trader Vic’s 
own brand is superb). 

Lobsters: Either boiled or broiled on 
the barbecue. 

Lauluu; Make individual portion- 
sized bundles thus: Cut cooked chick- 
en into one-inch chunks. Mix it with 
chopped Swiss chard (in place of taro 
leaves), chopped green onion, tried- 
out salt pork cubes, a dash of lemon 
juice and a sprinkling of monosodium 
glutamate. Wrap the mixture in two 
ti leaves, going in opposite directions, 
tie with string and steam 3 -4 hour or 
pressure cook 20 minutes. You can 
buy ti leaves at most florists, but if 
you are unable to locate any, use alu- 
minum foil. A curry sauce served 
with this is excellent. 

Baked bananas: Bake firm, ripe bana- 


nas in their skins in a 300“ oven 
about 35 minutes, or until easily 
pierced with a fork. These are served 
as a vegetable and sprinkled sparing- 
ly with salt when peeled. 

Sweet potatoes: These, of course, are 
easy and require no substitute, but 
if you are serving a curry sauce with 
the laulaii, rice is a perfect accom- 
paniment. 

Tahitian fruit poi: This home version 
is a marvelous dessert. Buy canned 
peaches and mangoes and drain them 
well, reserving juice. Make instant 
vanilla pudding, using the mi.xed 
fruit juice as a substitute for half the 
required liquid and cream for the 
other half. Cut up bananas and fry 
them in butter until delicately brown. 
In a baking dish make layers of pud- 
ding, bananas, pudding, peaches, 
pudding, mangoes, pudding. Bake in 
a 400° oven until brown on top (15 
to 20 minutes). Serve warm or cold 
with coconut cream on top. 

Tahitian rum punch— served before and 
all through the luau (Trader Vic’s 
recipe) : 2 pounds brown sugar, 5 doz- 
en oranges, 4 dozen lemons, 10 bana- 
nas, 3 grapefruits, 2 sprigs mint, 10 
bottles white wine, 6 bottles white 
rum, one bottle of Jamaica rum. 
Squeeze the fruit and slice the bana- 
nas and put everything in a crock, 
rinds and all, with the exception of 
the rum. Let this stand overnight. 
Next day add the rum. Strain off and 
discard the fruit pulp and rinds and 
put into a barrel or punch bowl with 
plenty of ice. 

\ 

Photograph by Toni Frissell 


AT KONA LUAU, Mps. Mona Lind Holme.s 
entertains .50 guests. Among them, from 
left: Mrs. Holmes, R. Leighton Lind, Mrs. 
Edith Smith, Mrs. William Paris (Mrs. 
Holmes’s sister), Gayle Carlsmith (sflof- 
edi. Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Child, Rufus 
Spalding and Mrs. Lind (seated), Miss 
Leslie Spalding, Mrs. Wendell Carlsmith, 
Miss Margaret Kihara, Mrs. Spalding 
(seated), all of Hawaii; and Dr. and Mrs. 
Albert O. Rhoad of King Ranch, Texas. 
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Arrow’s new all-cotton “IRON-CHEATER” 
sport shirts... wash and wear with minimum care 

Just in time for Father’s Day ... a whole new Arrow concept 
of clean-cut casual styling in gingham plaids (fabrics by Dan 
River), stripes and embroidered designs. 

Expertly tailored by the makers of Arrow shirts . . . preferred 
five to one throughout America. Insist on the Arrow label— it’s 
your guarantee of fashion, comfort, and value. 


HARROW- 

CLUETT.PEABOOVtCO. INC. 
U.S.A 



Look for the Arrow label and get these Arrow Sport Shirt extras 



What wife-savers! Arrow 
'‘Iron-Cheater” shirts are easy 
to launder. You simply hand- 
wash and let drip-dry. 


It's amazing how fast an Arrow 
"Iron-Cheater” dries . . . how 
fresh it looks. (Touch up with 
cool iron for maximum results.) 


Unexcelled comfort (and smart 
appearance) with collar closed. 
Color-fast fabrics. "Sanforized” 
label means permanent ht. 


Exclusive Arafold convertible 
collar. No neckband to show 
when worn open. Always neat 
. . . always fashion-right. 



COL. KRANK THOMPSON. U.S.A. tRET./. CHAIRMAN OF Tri£ BOARD, PHOTOGRAPHED 


IMORE DiSIlLLERlES IN K.LN1UCKY 


ALWAYS ON TIME . . . 

“Each barrel of Old Kentucky Tavern slumbers 7 long years 
in our special warehouses before it rides away on our litile 
railroad here. Yet, it’s ahvays on time. You see, 7 years is 
Nature’s perfect time for Bourbon flavor. No other premium 
Bond gets every drop patiently mellow'cd that long, but we 
figure you \vant your Bourbon flavor timed to perfection. ” 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 100 PROOF BOTTLED - I N - BON 0 & 86 PROOF 
GLEN MORE DISTILLERIES CO., " Where Perfection ot Product is Tradition" LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





Collision at trick 10 


A PLAYER who does well in a bridge tournament is 
rewarded by the American Contract Bridge League 
with a grant of master points. You can’t spend them 
but the total you amass goes on the record to indicate 
that you are a good player. Your total also decides 
whether you are qualified to play in master events. 

The system works well enough when applied to Amer- 
ican players. The trouble is that we do not have a 
system of foreign exchange whereby the exploits of a 
foreign star can be translated into an equivalent num- 
ber of points — not for- the record but for the purpose 
of qualifying newcomers and visitors to the events in 
which they deserve to play. 

There is something incongruous, for example, in la- 
beling as a nonmaster the player who starred as de- 
clarer in the following deal. 


Norlh-Soulh vulnerable 

North dealer north 



NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

141 DOUBLE 3 * PASS 

PASS PASS DOUBLE 

PASS PASS PASS 


Opening lead: heart 3 


South was Bela (Mike) Kassay— one of the leading 
bridge players of Hungary as well as one of the leaders 
in the anti-Communist revolt of 1956— as a result of 
which he is now playing his bridge in the U.S. Even 
though he brought with him all the skill that made 
him a great player in Hungary, he ranked here as a 
nonmaster until he won 50 master points in American 
competition. Whether this was fair, either to Kassay 
or the lesser players against whom he had to compete, 
you may judge from what happened in this deal. 

The opening lead gave declarer a problem. With two 
top trumps missing, it appeared that the only chance 
was to win a heart finesse. But East’s takeout double 
and West’s lead of hearts convinced Kassay that the 
king must be offside, so he won the trick with dummy's 
ace. He cashed the ace and king of clubs, discarding a 
heart. Then he ruffed a third round of clubs. 

Returning to dummy by ruffing a spade, declarer 
played a fourth club and East discarded. (It would 
scarcely have helped the defenders for East to ruff with 
the ace of diamonds, for this would give South a chance 
to ditch his remaining heart.) South ruffed the club, 
got back to dummy with another spade ruff and played 
the fifth club, which now was high. 

Once again. East realized that it would be futile to 
ruff with the diamond ace. When he discarded, South 
threw his last heart. West ruffed with a low diamond, 
but after declarer trumped the next heart lead he played 
a trump, and East’s ace and West’s king won this trick 
with a resounding redundancy. South lost tricks only 
to the 5 of diamonds and the ace and so brought home 
his doubled contract. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Although South deserves full credit for his fine play, 
East could have defeated the hand with a superbril- 
liant defense. Had he realized the situation, East could 
discard one heart on the fourth round of clubs and throw 
the king of hearts on the fifth club. This would enable 
him to trump the second lead of hearts with his ace 
of diamonds and would have spared his partner’s bare 
king from the embarrassment that followed. 

I mention this, however, only to forestall those keen- 
eyed readers who will have noted the possibility and 
may already have taken their pens in hand. It would 
indeed have been a colossal play, but not even East’s 
partner has thought of a good reason why East should 
have realized it was necessary. 
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GOLF / Gwilym Brown 


Half Nelson, half dedication 


This is Ken Venturi; blending the techniques of Byron Nelson 
with his own determination to be the new master of the pros 


A STARTLING phenomenon that 
takes place regularly on the oth- 
erwise up-and-down professional golf 
circuit (just as it did this spring at 
the urbane Masters, the raucous Las 
Vegas Tournament of Champions and 
the select Fort Worth Invitational), 
is that a 27-year-old pro named Ken- 
neth Paul Venturi is almost always 
favored to win. It occurs despite the 
fact that this former public links golf- 
er from San Francisco ha.s yet to win 
a national event, or even a rich one, 
of any kind. In all likelihood he will 
also be a pretournament favorite at 
this month’s U.S. Open in Tulsa. A 
few skeptics insist that Venturi earns 
this respect only because he is in the 
midst of a hot streak, but a careful 
look at his credentials seems to point 
out more valid reasons for his sudden 
success. 

It was only two years ago that 
Venturi shouldered his way into na- 
tional prominence as the unknown 
California amateur who almost won 
the 1956 Masters. After a year of rela- 
tive obscurity he came bounding forth 
again in the summer of 1957 like a 
hungry dog. Within the short space 
of a year since then he has gobbled up 
five tournament titles, $45,000 in 
prize money and has almost always 
been in contention. 

One veteran golfer reflected the 
composite opinion of his slightly 
alarmed fellow pros when he said re- 
cently of Venturi: “There’s no doubt 
that the kid's really got great talent. 
He works hard to keep improving his 
game and in competition he prepares 
for each shot like a craftsman. Be- 
sides, his swing is so sound that it’s 
gotten to the point where his bad 
shots aren’t really bad. Perhaps it’s 
too early to say this, but if the rest 
of us don’t look sharp it’ll be a case of 
Venturi against the field every week.’’ 
The 170-pound 6-footer with blue 


eyes and curly brown hair takes his 
position as golf’s bright young man 
very seriously. He even dresses for 
the role to the extent of keeping to a 
conservative playing outfit of gray 
slacks and gray sweater, topped by a 
blazing white golf cap. Pretty well 
under control is the intense, high- 
strung temperament that lies like a 
coiled spring beneath his relative- 
ly calm exterior personality. This is 
the .same emotional exuberance that 


triggered his public pop-off after the 
bitter 1956 Masters defeat and which 
has created a generally held belief 
that Venturi is brash and cocky. But 
it is also the same force that keeps 
him nailed to a constant search for 
perfection and therefore allows him 
a realistic approach to his success so 
far as a professional. 

“When I turned pro,” he said re- 
cently, “I set up a little plan for 


myself in which I figured to win one 
or two tournaments in the first six 
months. Well, I haven’t been on the 
tour a year yet, really, and I’ve won 
five of them. So I’m a little ahead 
of schedule.’’ 

Few athletes have had a more thor- 
ough preparation for success than this 
single-minded competitor. Venturi’s 
father Fred, now in charge of the pro 
shop at Harding Park golf course in 
San Francisco, is a low-handicap 
golfer and he started his son playing 
on the city’s public courses at the 
age of 12 {score for his first round: 
172). Eight years later the boy had 
won not only the San Francisco City 


championship but the California am- 
ateur as well and had picked up a 
fervent and avuncular patron in Ed- 
die Lowery, the extremely successful 
Lincoln-Mercury dealer. 

Venturi’s success in West Coast 
tournaments got him named to the 
1952 Americas Cup and 1953 Walker 
Cup teams and during this time came 
the step that made such a difference. 
Lowery introduced Venturi to Byron 
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Nelson and arranged for the former 
great to pass on to the youngster, 
then 21, the carefully developed skills 
which had brought to Nelson the 1 939 
Open championship, as well as a pair 
of PGA and Masters titles. Nelson 
went to Seattle in August of 1952 to 
watch Venturi play in the National 
Amateur. If he liked what he saw he 
would undertake the project. 

"I was beaten in the first round 
at Seattle by Arnold Blum,” Venturi 
recalls, ‘‘and I was pretty discour- 
aged. But afterward Nelson came 
up and said, ‘Son, I’ve been watch- 
ing you pla,v and I’m ivilling to take 
you in hand.' Boy, I felt greaL” 

With good reason. Nelson had al- 
ways been a particular idol of Ven- 
turi’s and was probably the only man 
whom Venturi would have permit- 
ted to make any changes in his game. 
He had first seen Nelson during the 
1946 San Francisco Open and liked 
the way he played, liked his swing 
and the flight of the ball when he 
hit it. Once during this tournament, 
when Venturi was trying to get a 
camera shot of Nelson chipping to 
the fifth green, the great man saw 
him and called over; "Son, will you 
please put up that camera and back 
out of here?” The 14'year-o!d boy 
raced all the way home and burst 
into the house shrieking, “Mother, 
Byron Nelson talked to me, Byron 
Nelson talked to me.” What more 
could any youngster ask of his hero’f 

FIVE FRUITFUL DAYS 

After his first-round loss to Blum 
at Seattle, Venturi drove back to 
San Francisco with Nelson and un- 
derwent five days of intensive golf 
lessons. On the first day, it was 
agreed, Nelson would play 18 holes 
with his pupil and just observe with- 
out saying a word. Venturi shot a 66. 

“In those days I was all for score 
as the true measure of whether or 
not you had played well,” Venturi 
says. “After we had played our round 
and had gone to lunch, I figured there 
wasn’t much Nelson could say about 
what I had done wrong, 

“'See you tomorrow morning at 
9 o’clock sharp,’ he said to me. ‘There 
are seven or eight things I want to 
start working on right away.' ” 

During the next four days the 
young amateur’s swing was carefully 
taken apart and put together on a 
new set of fundamentals. He and 
Nelson worked fir.st on position, then 
timing and weight distribution. It 
coiilinueil 



Founders Day at 
the Lower Montgomery Street 
Olive or Onion Society 


The Lower Montgomery Street 
Olive or Onion Society is proud of 
these founders of the organization 
— four dedicated San Franciscans 
who not only believed in the Dry 
.Martini but did something about it. 

They formed a club with one 
inspired purpose: to porpeliiatc the 
Dry Martini in all its shimmering, 
silvery glory. To lift it up. *as it 
were, before downing it. 


A proud Purpose, gentlemen! 
And proud arc wc that you pillars 
of the community chose Cresta 
Blanca Triple-Dry White Vermouth 
as official vermouth of the Society. 
Cresta Blanca White Vermouth 
wraps its subtle herbal flavors 
around any kind of gin and creates 
a Martini of admirable dryness, 
charm and polish. Cresta Blanca — 
a name to jot down and ask for. 


CRESTA BLANCA TRIPLE-DRY WHITE VER.’^IOUTH 


H) R: I'ouiidiiix Fathers Voxel. Nyelantt. Cox and Collord 
tsia/xtcally recall the first LMSOOS Martini lastins- 
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The delightful softness and flavor of Booth’s 
House of Lords are sufficient to convince any 
unprejudiced man it is the world's finest dry 
gi/i — the essential ingredient of the perfect 
Martini. Many consider it almost a crime to 
use anything else. 

Imported by If. A . Taylor A* Company, \eiv\ ork, : 


booth's 
HOUSE of LORDS 

DHYGIN 

DISnilED FROM 100% GRAIN 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS • 64 PROOF 
. Sole Disiribulors for the V.S.A. 



DEE GEE --a most hand.somc gift for Father’s Day! Glovcnac leather moccasin with 
smart plaid lining and exclusive padded Comfy sole. Black, Brown, Tan, Wine, a.so 

DANIEL GREEN men 

DANIEL GREEN COMPANY • DOiCEVlLLE. NEV YORK (Pruei 


sCwt{t| SLIPPERS 

sUshily higher west ol the Rockies) 


was one of the most important weeks 
of Venturi’s life, and what he learned 
then is still something Kelson and 
Venturi, for rea.sons of their own, 
have kept to themselves. Whatever 
it is, Venturi now will stand up to 
the ball in the Nelson manner, has 
all of his superb timing and today, 
among other things, is one of the 
best long-iron hitters in the game, 
just as Nelson was in his prime. Sum- 
ming up briefly what he was taught 
Venturi says: “Nelson laid out the 
architectural plans and built the 
structure. I’ve put on the finishing 
touches.’’ 

Occasionally the pupil must return 
to his teacher for a few brisk refresher 
lessons. Venturi entered the Army 
in 1954 and played very little golf 
w'hile in the service. When his tour of 
duty ended in October, 1955 his 
swing had fallen completely to pieces. 
A week with Nelson at Palm Springs 
and the swing was so well in tune that 
it almost won the Masters the follow- 
ing April. 

HOT HAND CONE COLD? 

After the severe letdown that fol- 
lowed his all-out effort, and subse- 
quent failure to win the 1958 Masters 
championship, V'enturi returned 
home for nine more days of refurbish- 
ing with Nelson. He claims now to be 
hitting the ball better than ever, but 
Venturi’s failure to win a tournament 
since the Baton Rouge Open March 
2 has prompted the belief in many 
observers that he had been playing 
a hot hand that has now gone cold. 
Venturi feels confident, however, that 
this is not the case with him and 
adds: “I gue.ss a lot of players— not 
con.sciously, maybe— are afraid that 
their game will suddenly go. If it 
does, you might not get it back imme- 
diately, but if you’re basically sound, 
it’ll come back eventually. As your 
golf game improves you’ll always 
have these gradual drops before each 
new advancement.” 

In competition Venturi draws 
large, if not affectionate, galleries. 
Somber and imperturbable as he 
plays his rounds, Venturi waits pa- 
tiently for his star; greatness can be 
his for the earning, and he faithfully 
prepares to earn it. Whether this 
occurs or not, it will be fascinating 
to sit on the sidelines and see exactly 
what history does have in store for 
this talented and appealingly dedi- 
cated young man. end 
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Tip from the 


from ART SMITH, The Camargo Club, Cincinnati 


Top 


Counting for rhythm 

I AM OFTEN ASKED by my pupils, “What is the most important thing 
to do to play consistent golf?” My reply has been the same for years : 
“Learn to stroke the ball in the same timing or rhythm each time.” 

It has been the opinion of experts that when an average golfer plays 
poorly he has lost his rhythm. So the next time you go out to the 
practice field, I would suggest that you start to count as you start to 
hit. That is, learn to hit the ball on a count. From the time you address 
it, begin a slow rhythmic count. Some golfers use a few more prelimi- 
nary waggles than others, so, naturally, their count will be alittle higher 
than those who have a briefer waggle. For years, I have been hitting 
the ball on a five count. I address the ball on one, take my waggles on 
two, start back at three, reach the top of my swing at the count of 
four and, as I say “five,” my club is passing through the hitting area. 

Good hitters in baseball count when the pitcher starts his wind-up. 
Linemen in football charge on a count, and the backfield men shift 
on a count. To improve your golf and rhythm, learn to stroke the 
ball on a count. 



NEXT WEEK: Bill Wolhera-poon on using the speed muscles 


Koiiert Bruoe 

SLIMLINE SWIMWEAR 



neai, masculinot colorful 

The most fashionable look for sand 
and surf is the lean look! The young 
man wears the Robert Bruce 
' Duobout”, trim clan plaid swim 
trunks with side vents, sizes 12-20, 
$3.98. The gentleman wears 
"Geneva”, slimline swim trunks 
that boast the new illusion fly front, 
blue,redand green, sjzes28-42,S3.98. 

Robert Bruce inc. 
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Part II: 

I THOUGHT HE 
WAS A WOW!’ 


So says Mary Hulman of the shy Yale football star she 
married in 1926. Now that Tony has moved onstage 
at the Indianapolis Speedway a lot of people agree 


by ROBERT SHAPLEN 

D uring an astonishing financial 
and sporting career, Anton Hul- 
man Jr., the owner of the Indianap- 
olis Motor Speedway, has increased 
an originally tidy family fortune 10- 
or 20-fold by always demonstrating 
a genius for knowing what people 
want. People, of course, want a lot of 
things, and Hulman supplies them. 
Though the nucleus of the business is 
still a 108-year-old general wholesale 
firm, Hulman and Company, which 
sells everything from baking powder 
(Clabber Girl) to catcher's mitts, he 
now owns so many other properties, 
from midwestern gas companies and 
breweries to refineries and real estate, 
that no one, some say not even Hul- 
man himself, has a clear idea of just 
what the total embraces, physically 
or financially. 

Hulman has always been as reti- 
cent about his business affairs as he 
has about his private life. Except for 
those who work with him on it, and 
the tax authorities, no one ever gets 
to see a profit or loss statement on 
the Speedway, for instance, which is 
why exact attendance figures are 
never given out. In making a great 
public show out of it, howev’er, he 
admits to having spent more than 
$3 million to date, and this is as much 
of a tribute to his knowledge of people 
as of profits, for by providing that 
much pleasure the profits seem to 


take care of themselves. For the last 
several years, though he still puts 
more back into it than he takes out, 
the Speedway has been solidly in the 
black. 

Contrary to the claim of a group 
of Texans, who bid against him for 
the Speedway in 1945, that Hulman 
had never seen a “500” before he took 
it over from Eddie Rickenbacker, his 
interest in racing goes back a long 
way. In fact, he was fully aware 
of what an enduring attraction the 
Speedway was when he was still in 
knee pants. Hulman saw his first race 
in 1914, and by 1941, when the track 
closed for the duration of the war, he 
had witnessed a dozen or more con- 
tests. Furthermore, his main reason 
for wanting the Speedw'ay was one 
that ought to be appreciated deep in 
the heart of chauvinism — he thought 
it should remain a home-grown In- 
diana enterprise. 

When 1 first went out to visit him 
last year in his colonial-style home in 
Terre Haute, where he and his wife, 
Mary, have lived for three decades, 
Hulman explained to me, in careful- 
ly nurtured homespun lingua franca, 
why he felt he had to get into the big 
race. “Ever since I remember, I knew 
about Indy,” he said. “Race day was 
always a big day for us kids in Terre 
Haute. Even if we weren’t goin', we’d 
stand at the bridge on the side of 


tow'n— it was the Old National Road 
then, dirt, before it got to be U.S. 40 
—and we’d watch the cars go by to 
Indianapolis, 70 miles away. Foreign 
makes and all. It w'as pretty darn 
impressive. Golly, you get to have an 
identification with somethin’ that’s 
been around that long. Anyway, 
I’ve always loved racin’. Sure, I 
wanted to be a race driver. I guess 
all of us out here did. Father had an 
old Pierce-Arrow and we used to go 
out into the country to fetch a batch 
of fresh eggs and maybe we’d meet 
up with a Stutz Bearcat. The old 
man never minded havin’ a little 
skirmish.” 

“I remember that Pierce,” Mary 
Hulman broke in. “It was dark green 
and had wire wheels, and your Uncle 
Herman had one, too, with the first 
fender lights in town.” 

“Another year we had a Cadillac,” 
Hulman continued. “Brass gaskets 
on the cylinders. We drove to Indi- 
anapolis in two hours and nine min- 
utes once. That was speed, boyf We 
had to back off from the hills to take 
a run at ’em.” 

“You always drove like the wind,” 
Mary Hulman said. “You were a 
regular Barney Oldfield.” 

“1 recollect Oldfield.” Hulman 
said, nodding. “I was only 13 when 
I saw my first race, but 1 can still 
see Barney tearin’ around in a Stutz, 
with that famous cigar in his mouth. 
He finished fifth that year and that 
was the best he ever did at Indian- 
apolis.” 

1 asked him what he thought of 
today’s drivers. 

“Maybe the old drivers were a more 
colorful crowd,” Hulman conceded. 
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“but that’s not the whole story. Peo- 
ple talk about these engines nowa- 
days bein’ so much alike that they’re 
peas in a pod. They say the mechan- 
ics make the difference. Let me tell 
you somethin’ — the driver counts 
more than ever. Indy’s a funny track 
and a funny race. Just because a 
man’s a champ on some dirt track 
around the country is no sign he’ll 
he champ out here. You see a really 
good driver, though, and you’ll know 
right away that the son of a gun is 
gonna be a contender. Like Vukovich 
[Bill Vukovich, who won the big race 
in 1953 and 1954 and was killed on 
the 57th lap in 1955 when he ap- 
peared to be on his way to a unique 
third straight victory]. Vukie always 


kept himself in tip-top shape. Used to 
trot around the track every day be- 
fore he got in his car.” 

ULMAN paused. It had been a 
long speech for him. “Yes, sir, 
when that race starts you think of the 
men in it, not the machines,” he went 
on. “I’ve gone around a few laps with 
Wilbur Shaw, and it’s like no other 
thing, not a bit like going fast in a 
stock car. You’re way down there, 
way low, and you don’t hardly feel 
like you’re going sometimes, only it’s 
like everybody throwin’ things at 
you, stuff flyin’ by. You don’t hardly 
notice the curves, and it all looks flat, 
except that round the turn it’s like 
goin’ down a blank alley. You keep 


threadin' a needle. Jimmy Bryan, 
one of the best drivers in the country 
[he finished third last year and was 
the national champion], says that no 
matter how many times he goes under 
the bridge over the track by the golf 
course, he ducks— even though it’s 12 
feet high. That’s what it's like.” 

Hulman’s mention of Shaw, one of 
the two three-time Indy winners— 
the other is Lou Meyer— brought him 
back to the Speedway purchase, for 
it was Shaw, killed in a private plane 
crash in October 1954, who arranged 
the deal. 

“Wilbur was right as rain,” Hul- 
man said. “Folks around here figure 
the Speedway belongs to ’em. Why, 
goin’ to the track each year just gets 
put on the calendar. Like goin’ to 
Grandma’s for Christmas. It’s the 
same with Churchill Downs. I had a 
chance to buy that some years ago 
too. Would have been good for the 
organization, but I figured an insti- 
tution should stay in its own state. 
It fares better. If there are outside 
interests. . . .” 

It wa.s because of the outside inter- 
ests that Shaw came to Hulman in 
the summer of 1945. There had, in 
fact, already been an attempt to get 
him involved in the track. Homer 
Cochrane, an Indianapolis broker, 
had suggested it to Leonard Mar- 
shall, who is Hulman’s attorney and 
head of the Terre Haute First Na- 
tional Bank. Marshall and Joe Clou- 
tier, the treasurer of Hulman & Co. 
who is also the Speedway’s treasurer 
now and has been Hulman’s closest 
and closest-mouthed business asso- 
ciate for many years, approved. “We 
got Tony steamed up during a golf 
game one afternoon,” Marshall says, 
“but nothing was done right then. 
Tony always moves deliberately until 
he makes up his mind, and after that 
you can’t keep up with him.” 

In the meantime, Cochrane had 
brought Shaw, who had grown up in 
Indianapolis, into the picture and, 
after talking to Rickenbacker, who 
had owned the track since 1927, Shaw 
began what he later described in his 
autobiography as “a one-man cru- 
sade” to save the track. He worked 
up a prospectus that included receipts 
and expenses through the 20-year 
Rickenbacker regime, showing that 
it had always made some money, and 
he sent this summary to 30 prominent 
individuals around the country, ask- 
ing each to contribute .$25,000. Most 
were automotive industry leaders. 

C07itinued 
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TONY HOLMAN conihiucd 

Many were responsive, but Shaw 
suddenly developed doubts about 
their participation. He was afraid the 
automotive people would regard 
the Speedway as a means of promot- 
ing themselves, that they wouldn’t 
care enough about the big race as a 
race. 

As one of the few nonautomotive 
men on Shaw’s list, Hulman had also 
indicated a willingness to go along, 
but, when the cooperative deal fell 
through, Homer Cochrane suggested 
that Hulman buy the track alone. 
Hulman said he didn’t care about 
making money out of it so long as it 
would bring in enough to finance a 
few improvements each year. He 
went over to look at it one morning 
and, typically, arranged a loan with 
two banks that afternoon to cover 
part of the purchase price. In mid- 
November the deal went through 
Under the aegis of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Hulman and Shaw, who was made 
general manager of the Speedw'ay, be- 
came staunch friends. “Wilbur was 
a natural,” Tony says. “He was not 
only a great driver, but he knew the 
mechanics of a car in and out, and he 
was also a tremendously able execu- 
tive who knew how to sell his prod- 
uct. I learned an awful lot from him. 
I remember how skeptical I was when 
he told me how folks w'ould take their 
vacations just to come to Indy, that 
they’d arrive early in May and stay 
the whole month, but, oh gosh, it 
gets more that way every year. There’s 
one fellow who still gets in line six 
weeks early.” 

The success of the first postwar 
“500” under the new regime, in 1946 
{it was won by George Robson in 
the relatively slow average time of 
114.820), was all Tony Hulman need- 
ed. For years, as a man with a Midas 
touch, he had been having to say no 
to people who wanted to get him in- 
volved in new things. But Indy was 
different. For one thing, it represent- 
ed a rediscovery of his youth. 

Legs and wheels, pumping and 
turning, have always been a kind of 
physical poetry to him. He inherited 
a good part of it. His father, Anton 
Hulman Sr., was a state champion 
bicyclist in the days when this was 
the height of derring-do. An oldtim- 
er writing in the March 1919 issue of 
the Spectator in Terre Haute spoke 
of Anton Hulman “tearing down the 
home stretch, leading the field on 


his high wheel, bent over so far that 
it seemed another inch over would 
give him a header, while the crowd 
in the stands would go wild with 
excitement, cheering the favorite, 
who never seemed to disappoint his 
champions when they claimed his 
invincibility. . . .” 

Young Tony rode a fast bike, too, 
but when the first motorcycle ap- 
peared his Uncle Herman bought him 
a two-cylinder Indian, which almost 
caused a family rift. Dave Bronson, 
who has been Tony’s best friend since 
they were kids together in Terre 
Haute and who now handles the 
Speedway’s insurance, remembers the 
episode well. “Tony and I used to 
take the motorcycle out to an old dirt 
track on the side of town and practice 
racing, and one Saturday Tony went 
ahead and entered himself in a race,” 
Bronson says. “He was only 14 and I 
guess he wa.s a little young at that. 
Anyway, his dad got wind of it and 
yanked him out an hour or so before 
the start. Mr. Hulman and Uncle 
Herman had words, but Tony was al- 
lowed to keep his pet. We used to ride 
it into the country. Every now and 
then it would skid and fall over on 
the loose gravel roads and it was so 
heavy we’d have to find a farmhand 
to help us lift it.” 

H IS hunger for speed followed Hul- 
man East to prep school— he 
went to Lawrenceville for three years 
and to Worcester Academy for one. As 
early as his freshman year he was 
called the best young track star in 
the country. Virtually a one-man 
team, he was a pole vaulter, broad 
jumper, high jumper, shotputter and 
hurdler, and there were afternoons 
when he won a score of points in three 
of four events. At the Princeton In- 
terscholastic Track Meet in 1919, 
he soared above 12 feet in the pole 
vault, a phenomenally high leap for 
a schoolboy then. He could put the 
shot around 40 feet, broad-jump 22, 
run the 120-yard high hurdles in 16 
seconds and the 220 lows in 27. That 
year he was named to the mythical 
All-America Scholastic Team of the 
Amateur AthleticUnion. AtLawren ce- 
ville he also played intramural base- 
ball and basketball, and in his senior 
year at Worcester varsity football. 

Notwithstanding his all-round 
athletic ability, Hulman was not a 
natural leader. One of his Terre 
Haute friends who was with him at 
Lawrenceville and had known him 
all his life recalls him as a “reticent. 


retiring kid who came to school from 
the hinterlands wearing yellow high 
button shoes and a 2H-inch stiff col- 
lar, and I guess those soft-collar kids 
in the East wondered what kind of 
animal he was. He was a loner, and 
he had a sort of little boy naivete 
that I’ll be hanged if I've ever been 
able to figure out, because he still has 
it. I think he uses it as a shell to 
protect himself. He was always hand- 
some and he may have wanted to be 
outgoing, but he just didn’t know 
how. It’s only in the last 10 years 
that he’s been able to get up and 
make a speech. Used to be something 
awful, the way he’d stammer around. 
Tony was never a snob, though. 
Funny thing about it, there isn’t a 
man in this town today who doesn’t 
call him Tony— he’d hate it if he were 
called anything else, even though it 
can take him an hour and a half to 
walk a block, so many people stop 
him to ask for favors. Yet there aren’t 
more than a handful who can prop- 
erly say what goes on behind that 
front of his.” 

The image of Hulman as a quiet, 
shy fellow persisted when he entered 
Yale in the fall of 1920, but he wore 
the ivy well. It was the beginning of 
the gay postwar period, and, while 
he was scarcely a campus cutup, he 
did manage to impress his classmates 
with the sleek Duesenberg he drove. 
He attended Sheffield Scientific 
School, where he majored in admin- 
istration, made the Tau Beta Pi 
honorary society and was voted the 
best all-round athlete. He was one 
of the first men at Yale to win sev- 
en letters. In his freshman year he 
brought home 10 medals for pole 
vaulting and hurdling, and the fol- 
lowing season he was a member of 
the mixed Harvard-Yale team that 
defeated Oxford and Cambridge in a 
special track meet in Boston, a vic- 
tory which was reversed two years 
later in Wembley, England, though 
Hulman won his event, the high 
hurdles. 

His emergence as a football star 
did not come until his junior year, 
when he was named on the all-Big 
Three team. In his last year, despite 
being eclipsed by such alltime Eli 
greats as Century Milstead and 
“Memphis” Bill Mallory, both out- 
standing All-Americas, he w'as reg- 
ularly praised for his downfield speed 
and his defensive play. This 1923 
team, under Tad Jones, was one of 
Yale’s finest— some still say the fin- 
est; it was undefeated in eight games. 
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scoring 230 points (12 by Hulman) 
to 38 for its opponents, and it cli- 
maxed the season by trouncing Har- 
vard 13-0. 

After the Wembley track meet in 
July 1923, Hulman went through the 
London social whirl and took off for 
a trip around the Continent. Thougli 
he has since abjured flying — too 


many of his friends, in addition to 
Wilbur Shaw, have been killed in air 
accidents— he flow to Paris, Amster- 
dam, Vienna, Budapest and Berlin. 
“Everywhere there is depression and 
chaos until one wonders where it is all 
going to end,” he wrote home to his 
mother. The currency inflation par- 
ticularly dismayed him, though he 
admittedly enjoyed the advantages 
it gave a wealthy young American. 
“In Berlin we bought six steins of 
real, honest-to-goodne.ss beer for a 
cent,” he exulted. 

He visited the old Hulman family 
seat in Lingen, where he purchased 


a police dog, and then headed home 
before returning to New Haven for 
his senior year. His wife-to-be, Mary 
Fendrich, remembers his arrival back 
in Terre Haute, dog and all. “He was 
wearing white English knickers,” she 
says. "I thought he was a wow!” 

The following Memorial Day Hul- 
man took Mary Fendrich to the big 


race. His fascination with cars had 
grown since the days when he and 
Dave Bronson had first pushed his 
father’s new sedans and his mother’s 
old-fashioned electric out of the ga- 
rage and out of earshot and had driv- 
en around the quiet town at night. 
He still had his Duesenberg, but, 
with the war no longer holding back 
production, all sorts of dashing new 
models were coming out. Hulman 
was as curious and fascinated as 
everybody else. Indianapolis had for 
a long time been the auto center of 
America, and, even though manufac- 
turers had begun to shift to Detroit, 


it was still an auto town and the 
talk was all of autos. 

In the early years of the Speedway 
foreign cars had been dominant, but 
during the ’20s the greatest racers in 
the world were either American-made 
Duesenbergs or the remarkable en- 
during machines built by a magician 
of a man named Fred Offenhauser in 
the West Coast engineering plant of 
Harry Miller. The 1922 race, attend- 
ed by a great crowd of 120,000 and 
broadcast ail over the nation, was 
won by Jimmy Murphy at the then 
astonishing average of 94.48 mph in 
a car that had a Duesenberg chas.sis 
buta Miller-Offenhauser power plant. 
During the 1920-29 era. Miller-pow- 
ered cars won the race fiv'e times, 
and finished second five times, while 
Duesenbergs won three races. 

By 1937, when Wilbur Shaw won 
his first “500” in a Miller-Dffenhaus- 
er, cracking 110 mph as an average 
with a record 113.580 mark, the so- 
called “specials” — all variations of 
the Miller-Offenhauser design — had 
taken over for good. Offies have now 
won no less than 17 of the last 20 
races at Indy, and their life span is 
unequaled in the history of racing 
engines. 

Shaw, even though he managed to 
win the 1939 and 1940 races in a 
Maserati, once summed it up by say- 
ing, “The Offy is a legger and a lung- 
er which is what a runner has to be,” 
and in 1941, as if to prove the point, 
Mauri Rose began the race in a Ma- 
serati, was forced out on the 61st lap, 
and then came back to relieve Floyd 
Davis on the 72nd lap in an Offen- 
hauser, starting for the second time 
in 14th place and doing a redoubta- 
ble piece of driving to win the classic. 
Last year Sam Hanks, in an Offy, 
drove one of the smartest, most busi- 
nesslike races in hi.story to win the 
big money and the big cup. 

To build and transport a car, Offy 
or otherwise, to Indy, and to pay for 
parts and hire a staff, costs at least 
$30,000, and an investment of $100,- 
000 in all is not considered unusual. 
As Hulman, a man who knows what 
money is, puts it, “The chances of 
some Cinderella winning get less 
bright each year, but it’s still one of 
the things that make Indy exciting.” 

Hulman is firm about not altering 
the shape of the track, as some have 
.suggested as a means of adding more 
thrills and perhaps giving an outsid- 
er a better chance. “This is the way 
it was built originally, and this is how 

coiitiitiied 



HULMAN AND SHAW wefc pholographpd together at 1946 Indianapolis 
“500,” first race after Tony bought track and installed Wilbur as director. 
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we ought to keep it,” he says. ‘‘If you 
bank a turn and get clear up, all 
you’d get would be a motordrome 
and pretty soon you wouldn't even 
need drivers— you could just start 
the engines and let the darn things 
roll around automatically.” 

Rickenbacker, who, incidentally, 
hasn’t seen a race since he sold the 
track (“When T close a chapter, I 
lock it up, and the older I get the less 
I can take the mental and physical 
tension”), agrees with Hulman, theo- 
retically. “Despite the higher speeds 
today, the cars aren’t nearly as dan- 
gerous as the old ones were,” he says. 
“Why, we used to blow 20 or 30 tires 
a race, and our machines could fall 
apart on us in the middle. It’s true, 
though, that the strain on the driv- 
ers is greater than ever. Their train- 
ing and temper have to be higher 
keyed.” 

Despite Hulman’s busy prerace 
schedule at Indy, one nondriving 
strain that has diminished has to do 
with the prerace parties— or at least 
with their alcoholic nature. Ricken- 
backer’s parties for the New York 
and Chicago sportswriters are still 
legend. Hulman’s entertainments — 
he has several in midwinter and in ad- 
vance of the race in Indianapolis and 
one each in Chicago and New York in 
April —are pink teas in contrast. They 
are no longer stag, and they are a lot 
more social, too. Leading automotive 
executives and their coteries flock to 
them, and Hulman’s wealthy friends 
infiltrate. Hulman himself is an ami- 
able host but he doesn’t drink much 
or whoop it up. But he tlioroughly 
enjoys watching his guests having a 
good time. 

W ITH all the time Hulman now 
spends on the Speedway, he 
doesn’t have much leisure left for 
what, since his college days, has been 
his other major delight — deep-sea 
fishing. Actually, Hulman did his first 
fishing as a young.ster back in 1910, 
when his father owned one of the ear- 
ly private boats out of Miami. Two 
years after he was graduated from 
Yale, he bought a 38-foot, dilapidat- 
ed fishing boat, the Rareij, and sailed 
her all the way from Larchmont, N.Y. 
to Florida and then across to Bimini. 
“It was during prohibition,” Mary 
Hulman recalls, “so we spent mo.st of 
our time in the local bar, but we got 
some fishing done too.” 

Hulman fished during the ’30s 


mostly off Bimini and Jamaica but 
for five years, starting in 1948, he be- 
came a member and one-time captain 
of the seven-man United States team 
that participated in the International 
Tuna Cup matches on Soldier’s Rip, 
10 miles off Wedgeport, Nova Sco- 
tia. During one morning's practice off 
Nova Scotia in 1949, Hulman brought 
in 2,000 pounds of tuna— three fish 
worth— which earned him the nick- 
name of “One Ton Tony.” In the 



STUDENT HULMAN cTouchfis at end as 
star of great Yale football team of 1923. 


competition that year, he landed a 
580- and a 525-pounder, which helped 
the United States take first place 
from Brazil, 7,591 to 5,920 in total 
pounds caught. In 1956, as a token of 
his own years of fishing off Wedge- 
port, he donated the Hulman Cup 
to the annual winner of an intercol- 
legiate fishing competition there, 
and, fittingly enough, Yale won the 
first leg. 

The most exciting few days Hul- 
man has ever spent fishing, however, 
were off Cabo Blanco, I’eru in Febru- 
ary 1952 when he caught three huge 
black marlin in four days. On the 5th, 
he got a 762-pounder, on the 7th a 
918-pounder, which was a record for 
the club at the time, and on the 8th 
an 837-pounder. His only regret was 
that he lost one he was sure was over 
a thousand pounds on the 6th, but 
even so S. Kip Farrington Jr., who 
started the Cabo Blanco Club (SI, 
March 19, 1956) with the backing 
of Hulman and half a dozen other 
wealthy American and South Amer- 
ican businessmen, called his perform- 


ance “the most unbelievable catch in 
fishing history.” 

Though he has hopes of getting 
back to Peru soon, Hulman’s fishing 
is currently confined to his original 
grounds, off Florida and the Baha- 
mas, where he has taken a liking to 
the wary but explosive bonefish. The 
Hulman family has always kept a 
boat in Miami waters, and Tony has 
two there now— a 98-foot diesel, the 
Marmot, which he bought in partner- 



SPORTSMAN HULMAN bend.s foF battle 
as member of the U.S. tuna team in 1949. 


ship in 1936, and u smaller fishing 
boat, the Ames. 

Each year, before he gets too in- 
volved in the Indianapolis race, Hul- 
man tries to get down to Miami to do 
a little fishing, but he didn’t make 
it at all this time, and only managed 
a week last year. In 1956, however, 
he combined the fishing with watch- 
ing his then 22-year-old daughter do 
some auto racing— not as a driver but 
as the owner of a midget racing car 
in that year’s Tangerine Circuit, a 
promotional venture of Chicago Man- 
ufacturer Ashley Wright that took in 
some 1 5 races on southern tracks. The 
circuit hasn’t been repeated since, but 
Mari Hulman George, now that the 
last part of her name features a crack 
driver, is still in business, with a sprint 
car and a championship class car built 
for dirt tracks. 

Though he doesn’t like to admit it, 
Hulman is secretly pleased about 
Mari’s racing fever, if not altogether 
overjoyed about son-in-law Elmer 
George’s wild enthusiasm for competi- 
tive driving. 
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Mari bought her first car, a sprint 
job, in 1.953, and the following year 
she was the championship car owner 
of the Midwest Sprint Circuit, though 
she used several different drivers. She 
bought the midget in .Tune 1955, and 
Hulman became used to having his 
wandering daughter float from track 
to track like the rest of the racing 
clan. “She yanked ’em around herself 
from place to place,’’ he recalls, “and 
that was more dangerous than drivin’ 
the damn things in a race. I think she 
did about 50,000 miles in ’56, which 
was as much as I did in a car a lot 
larger. When she wasn’t riding around 
in that old midget, she was drivin’ a 
shrimp-pink Lincoln, which she still 
has. Buys all her dresses to match. I 
think she’s too young for such a ja- 
lopy, even if she is a married lady 
now, but I'd at least rather see her 
on the road in that.’’ 

In the last year, with her baby 
coming, Mari cut down on practically 
all her road travel, but now she is at 
it again. The midget wasn’t a lucky 
car for her and she sold it last year, 
but in 1957 she won the Car Owners 
Championship in the sprint car class 
and Elmer George was Midwest 
Sprint Car Champion. He won his 
first championship class race at the 
Syracuse N.Y. fair last September 
and finished 10th in the nation in 
total points. Mari has always been 
tremendously interested in Indy, 
though, as Hulman says, “I’ve man- 
aged to hold her off so far from put- 
ting a ear of her own in the race, and 
maybe with a husband in the ‘500’ 
she’ll be satisfied.” Young George, 
who had lough luck last year in an 
old Offy, is driving the Hoover Motor 
Express Special of John R. Wills 
this time. 

Mrs. Hulman adopts something of 
the same attitude Tony has toward 
his daughter toward Tony himself. 
Each race day, when he’s about to 
climb into the pace car for the 90- 
mph lap around the track at the head 
of the pack, she holds her breath for 
fear he’ll fall out. Since he stands 
backwards, facing the pursuing 33 
ears, there would seem to be a good 
chance of this. It may be Hulman’s 
fine coordination that holds him 
steady, but she continues to conduct 
a one-woman campaign to have him 
strapped in. Hulman laughs it off. 
“That would be like strapping a 5- 
year-old in a playpen,” he says. 

Though Hulman considers himself 
a citizen of Terre Haute, he and his 
continued 
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wife spend two or three days a week 
in Indianapolis, where they maintain 
a small apartment at the Indianapo- 
lis Athletic Club. They seldom use 
their 1,000-acre estate just outside 
of Terre Haute, comprising some of 
the family acres Hulman hasn’t given 
away yet. He ha.s a five-man staff 
there raising cattle and wild turkeys 
and ducks and maintains a lodge 
on one of three artificial lakes that 
he personally built after he got out 
of college. Adjoining the lodge is 
an enclosure in which he has sev- 
eral lovely white English fallow 
deer that were given him a few years 
ago by Joe Quinn, who, in addition 
to being the Speedway’s safety 
director, is one of his oldest friends. 
Quinn gets out to see the deer 
more often than Hulman does. 
“I’ve always been pretty proud of 
them,” he says. “After all, what 
else is a man gonna give someone 
like Tony?” 

Every other year the Hulmans 
drive to the Mardi Gras in New Or- 
leans, and wherev'er he goes Tony 
makes a point of dropping in on any 
old Yale friends he can find. Occa- 
sionally, but less often, he has a visi- 
tor who wends his way to Terre 
Haute. Since taking over the Speed- 
way, he has played a far more active 
role in Terre Haute and Indiana pub- 
lic life. He has been a seven-time 
president of the town Chamber of 
Commerce, heads the Indiana Flood 
Control and Water Resources Com- 
mission and, though no one is sure 
whether he’s a Democrat or a Re- 
publican (he calls himself an inde- 
pendent, but the former is more 
likely), has been mentioned a couple 
of times as a dark-horse gubernatorial 
candidate. 

Despite his round-the-clock sched- 
ule and his considerable traveling, 
Hulman likes to consider himself a 
quiet, home-loving fellow who hasn’t 
really changed very much through 
the years. In many ways, including 
his appearance, he hasn't. There isn’t 
a gray hair in his head, and about all 
that’s been added since he left Yale is 
a pair of reading glasses. Not long ago 
he went back to New Haven for a 
class reunion and had the chance to 
study an old picture of himself in a 
football uniform. “I was darn sur- 
prised to discover how much I still 
looked like that,” he said, with about 
as much lack of modesty as he is ever 
likely to reveal. end 
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The readers take over 


THE WALL (CONT.): 

IN PROSE AND POETRY 

Sirs: 

We have a question concerning a rule 
interpretation in the magnificent Los 
Angeles Coliseum. 

Say the Phillie.s are at but and the 
Smogville nine is in the field. Runners 
are on first and second with none out, 
and Ted Kazanski comes to bat. He hit.s 
a high pop-up within easy range of the 
shortstop, and the umpire immediately 
calls: “Batter out! Infadd tly rule!” Rut, 
l(], the ball falls on the other side of the 
screen, just out of the shortstop's reach. 
Wha’ happens? 

Albion L, Payson 
Pktkk D. Relic 

Brunswick, Maine 

• The ball is ruled walteromalley. 
the runners advance one base and 
the batter gets his nickel back.— ED. 

Sirs: 

REDUCriO AD ABSVRDVM 
This is the screen that O’Malley built. 
This Is the ball that looped over the screen. 
This is the bat that propelled the ball. 
This is the little boy that swung the bat. 
This is the absurd thing: that a little boy 
could have swung that bat. 

The Rev. Conrad Diekmann, O.S.B. 
Collegeville, Minn. 

■•Sirs: 

I can only say that many of your read- 
ers, including myself, are tired of reading 
your complaints regarding the Los .Ange- 
les Coliseum. I suppose that T should real- 
ize you Eastern diehards spoke similarly 
about profes-sional football. I gue.s.s you 
are entitled to a mistake once in a while. 

The thing that really got my goal in 
Mr. Terrell’s article of May 5 was his 
statement: “Los .\ngeles is often consid- 
ered part of the civilized world.” Tell me 
one thing please: Where do you dig those 
smart fellers up? 

Mark Du Bouruieu 
Long Beach, Calif. 

• Roy Terrell, only partially civilized 
by his own estimate, was born in 
Kingsville, Texas (home of the King 
Ranch), educated at Texas College 
of Arts and Industries and the Uni- 
versity of Texas (slightly more civil- 
ized) and before joining Sports Illus- 
trated worked for six years as a 
new.spaperman in Corpus Christi, a 
booming Gulf Coast industrial and re- 
sort city fast attaining a veneer of 
civilization which has not yet com- 
pletely obscured its cattle origins. 
“Thank heavens,” says Terrell. — ED. 


BASEBALL: THEORY AND PRACTICE 

Sir.s: 

I want to congratulate Waller Bingham 
and Richie A.shburn for collaborating on 
a very interesting and fine article [Big 
League Secret^, May 19i. Richie .Ashburn 
in his article on ba.se running stated that 
he always tags up whether he is on first, 
second or third base, hoping for an over- 
throw from the outfield. In a subsequent 
Phillie-Pirale double-header, in the first 
inning of the second game, .Ashburn led 
off with a single. When the next batter hit 
a routine fly to center, Ashburn faked a 
tag and Virdon whipped the ball over the 
second baseman’s head, allowing Ashburn 
to make second. He went on to score on 
the next batter's single. After this, the 
pitcher seemed rattled and bothered by 
Ashburn’s tactics. The I’hillies knocked 
out the starting pitcher in the third inning 
and won by a good margin. Ashburn also 
made some thrilling catche.s to aid the 
Phillies. 

This should convince some of the read- 
ers of your magazine who don’t get to see 
major league baseball that Ashburn, not 
u power hitter nor gifted with a great arm, 
i.s one of the best, if not the best, center- 
fielders in the major league.s! 

Mark Gueenburc 

Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

BASEBALL: THANKS, BUT NO THANKS 

Sirs; 

Although we rarely get upset enough to 
write ill-tempered letters to magazines, 
Mr. Edward F. Miles' letter (19 th HOLE, 
May 26) has soured our already-acid 
stomachs. 

We fail to understand how anyone from 
Roslyn, L.I., New York can be disturbed 
about the wrongs done to the people of 
New York City by the withdrawal of the 
NL teams. What about the wrongs done 
to the people of Roslyn and other Long 
Island communities by the New York- 
ers? Just get that Jamaica Station thing 
straightened out first in “the World’s 
greatest city!” 

Obviously, egghead fan Miles has not 
looked at this problem “cogently.” W'e 
suggest that the journey to Ebbets Field 
(with a change at Jamaica < was every bit 
as long as the journey today to Connie 
Mack Stadium in Philadelphia. We, of 
Philadelphia, cordially invito Mr. Miles— 
if he’s a true fan — to come down to Phila- 
delphia soon to see the Dodgers and realize 
f<jr himself how little wrong has been done 
to the “millions” he claims to speak for. 

D. .M. Benford 
R. P. Tyson 

Philadelphia 

• Brooklyn at Philadelphia? Like 
most of us eggheads, Mr. Miles was 
and is a Giant fan. — El). 

continued 



SAM SNEAD 
TALKS ABOUT 
GOLF BALLS 

“The ball I play is one part of the 
game I don’t have to worry about. I 
know it’s right. Going for yardage or 
just pitching a short one, it always an- 
.swers accurately. It putts true, too. 
What kind of ball? Why, man, it’s the 
long ball of golf — the new Wilson Staff. 
No use spottin’ strokes to the boys 1 
play against.” 

Sam Snead, winner of more tourna- 
ments and prize money than any golfer 
in history, has playedWilson Golf Balls 
throughout his career. He’s a member 
of the famed Wilson Advisory Staff. 



The new1958 Wilson Staff Ball 
is sold through pro shops only. 
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competition 

In one way selling is a lot 
like sport. Like golf or base- 
ball, bowling or horse racing, 
.selling nowadays is about as 
competitive as you can get. 

And in any competition it’s 
a good idea to have the best 
competitors on your side. 

Some of the best com- 
petitors in the world are the 
850,000 families who would 
read your advertising in 
Sports Illustrated. They 
are one bunch who’ll take 
sides. 

Sports Illustrated 

America'it NutionalJipoTta Weekly 


ARCHERY: QUESTION AND ANSWER 

Sirs: 

Will a 52-pound bow shoot an arrow 
one mile? 

Ira Pbeas 

Flushing, N.Y. 

• No.-ED. 


OLYMPICS: TICKET SALES 

Sirs: 

1 notice in your May 19 issue a de- 
scription of the plans being made for the 
1960 Olympics in Rome. 

We have been planning for some time 
to attend the Olympics in Rome and wish 
to assure ourselves of good seats for the 
traek and field and swimming events. 

E. J. Justus 

Beloit, Wis. 

• Tickets will go on sale in Septem- 
ber through the offices of the Amer- 
ican Express Company, which has 
been designated to handle ticket sales 
in the U.S.— ED. 

DOGS: THE CONTROVERSIAL DOBERMAN 

Sirs: 

As a Doberman owner, breeder and 
member of the Doberman Pinscher Club 
of Chicagoland, I certainly wish to thank 
you for your common-sense article {The 
Doberman pinscher: darling . . . or devil?, 
SI, May 12). This is one of the most well- 
written, concise explanations of this breed 
I have come aero,s.s in a long time. Too 
many people, as stated in your article, are 
attracted by this dog’s elegance and so- 
phistication but have little or no knowl- 
edge of the breed itself. 

Congratulations to Virginia Kraft for 
an enlightening, unhysterical conception 
of the Dobe as he really is. 

Virginia Millirom 

Oak Lawn, III. 


Sirs: 

Doberman a darling? Not according to 
my posterior! Back in 1952, we arrived 
late at the Palmyra Inn, final check point 
of a Central N.Y. Sports Car Rally. I 
jumped out with score sheet, rushed head- 
long for the door of the inn, but never 
made it. Flashing teeth from out of no- 
where caught me quite unawares from 
behind. Several shots later, one tetanus, 
I felt better, but my opinion of Dober- 
mans remains at a very low point. 

Stephen G. Clarke 

Needham, Muss. 

Sirs: 

We are an average family, in an aver- 
age neighborhood. There is nothing either 
mystic or psychic in our communication 
with the animal kingdom, nor do either 
my husband or I claim any unusual pa- 
tience or talent in the dog-training field. 
We own a Doberman: we bought her when 
she was five months old, and she is now 
a little over 4 years old. We’ve owned 
dogs before, trained them and loved them, 
but never have we given our hearts or 
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come to depend on any of them as we 
have with Charm. 

Charm hates rain and .snow; on such 
days, she prefers Lo remain in the house. 
Yet, if the children go out, she will insist 
on going with them, no matter what the 
weather, and will stay with them, look- 
ing miserable but determined! 

At various limes we have had cats and 
therefore batches of kittens. Our cats soon 
learned that Charm was an excellent baby 
sitter and would leave very liny kittens 
in her charge; they %vere always most 
carefully tended and defended. 

Charm doesn’t gel into dogfights, but 
once she saved me from a nasty attack by 
a dog in my own yard : he was a large and 
fierce German shepherd who leaped at me 
a.s I came out the door, but Charm was 
loo ([uick for him. lie went home a sad- 
der and wiser dog, and never came near 
our yard again. 

She is a dear friend, a dependable guard- 
ian and a lady in every sense of the word. 

Jo.\N L. Fkaziek 

Loudonville, N.Y. 


Sirs; 

After reading your article about the 
Doberman pinscher I was still uncfm- 
vinced: darling ... or devil? 

But then the same evening, pure coin- 
cidence, came the news story of the little 
girl strangled to death by a Doberman 
in Toronto. 

Now T am convinced; it is a devil. 

LuciEN .A. Giroux 

Montreal, Canada 


Sirs; 

We stre.s.s that not everyone should own 
a Doberman, and are extrLonely careful 
about the placing of pups. Our tendency 
is to call a Dobe a ‘‘full-time” dog, not one 
to be played with occasionally or brought 
out to be shown with pride and then 
stuck away. However, all Dobes are not 
alike. There is a definite hereditary fac- 
tor in temperament, and one of the really 
good reasons to look for Dobes from repu- 
1 able kennels is temperament. In our area, 
in the last 10 years, I have known of 
seven Dobes of such temperament that 
they were put away. In each ease, they 
were from backyard breedings. 

This same problem arise.s in other 
breeds. 

Fk.ank H. Grover 

President, Doberman Pinscher Club of 
Chicagoland, Inc. 

Chicago 

Sirs; 

Louis Dobermann in Apolda, Germany, 
not a "dogcatcher” but the night po- 
liceman in that town, realized the need 
for an alert guard dog to help him make 
his rounds. In order lo foster this ideal, 
he helped breed, with a few exceptions, 
the most intelligent, docile and human- 
loving dog in the world — the Doberman 
pinscher. 

Having loved dogs since I wa.s a child, 
I have been bitten by most of the rest, 
but never by the best — the Doberman 
pin-seher, although I have owned nine 
of them. 

continued 



^ An exclusive fabric 
confined by Goley 
and lord. 

• Recommended 
wash-and-wear Du- 
pont Blend of 67% 
Docron and 33 7« 
Cotton. 

* New lightweight 
d’/i ounce fabric. 

® Color-mote trim of in- 
timately blended Cotton 
and Nylon, treoted with 
special silicones. 


WASH and WEAR 

BaOierOl 

SLACKS 


AT LA5T . . . tlje perfect-iktiiig pructical slacks you need for 
cool, cool comfort, "no/ <j care /n n piijr." New Ice-tone colors. 
Value-priced and exclusively Reston. 



RESTON SLACKS • COLUMBUS IS, OHIO 


SPOUTS ll.I.r 


•STRATBD .tunr t, JSBS 
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SHOES 


For CAMPING — FISHING — HIKING 

Fireside or hillside . . . wherever active 
outdoorsmen gather, these two new sports 
shoes offer the finest in comfort and 
rugged durability. Flexible ribbed soles 
provide sure footing. Perfect for 
hiking — camping — or all around 
sportswear. Ideal, too. as a stadium shoe. 

See your shoe or sports dealer. 


SHOREWOOO. Oxford Style. A knockout 
tn Cherokee Nimrod leother. Hot Moeeotin 
vomp and brats eyelets, comfort plus in 
Noil-less construction. Sure-grip ribbed gum 
rubber soles and heels. Is "proteclion- 
pocked” in Plostic Utility Bogs. 


ALBERT H. WEINBRENNER CO., MILWAUKEE 1. WIS. 



It's your leisure — make the most of it! 


19TH HOLE coyxiinued 

A Doberman is neither “ruled” nor 
“mastered,” because he cannot be nor 
need be! 

L.\wrence a. Freem.an 
The Derby City Doberman Pinscher Club 
Waverly Hills, Ky. 

• Our mailbag seems to prove Vir- 
ginia Kraft’s statement; . . de- 
pending upon who is telling the story, 
the Doberman emerges as either a 
darling or a devil. In truth, he is 
neither.”— ED. 

CREW: WEST COAST ADDENDA 

Sirs: 

Your article on Jim Rathschmidt of 
Yale (SI, May 5) is very fine, but the re- 
marks on West Coast rowing, while true, 
are not all-inclu.sive. 

You must not overlook Frank Read of 
the University of British Columbia and 
hi.s excellent showings in the Empire 
Games of 195.5, at Melbourne in 1956 and 
Newport Harbor from 1950 to 1955. 

Nor should you overlook Lou Lind.sey 
of Stanbird and hi.s excellent showing on 
the Coast against everyone and at the 
TRA in the last four years. 

Also, Bob Hillen’s 1958 varsity at 
use, which i.s his best elTorl, having de- 
feated UCLA’s varsity three times thLs 
spring and the Stanford varsity once. 

Edwin Harbach 

Los Angeles 

SURFING: $SS PICTURE 

Sirs: 

After reading your excellent article on 
Australian surfing (SI, March lOi, I was 
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MITAKIS' ROLLER 


compelled to send you this photograph 
(sec a6oi'c). It was taken from atop the 
pier at Huntington Beach, Calif., by an 
amateur photographer, Stan Booth, in 
January of lhi.s year. 

The surfer in the picture is Steve Mita- 
kis, ex-national champion tumbler (1955), 
who is currently gymnastic coach at Ana- 
heim High School and a fellow faculty 
member. 

It was hair-rai.sing to see the wave 
break on him and carry him underwater, 
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miraculously missing ihc pilings, to the 
other side of the pier. 

Aside from being a little dazed and wa- 
lerlt)gged, Steve was unscathed by this ex- 
perience, except for the fact that this pic- 
lure is a constant reminder that his $85 
surfboard was splintered on the pilings. 

Donald Lent 
Football coach 

Anaheim High School 
Anaheim, Calif. 

BOATING: HYDRODYNAMICS 

Sirs: 

Your article in the May 5 issue on the 
new jet powerboats was most interesting 
but also alarming in a way. The bottom 
design of the Detroit boat by Mr. Stau- 
riacher is reminiscent of the first three- 
point suspension design of George Crouch, 
circa 1930. This was a brilliant concep- 
tion but, because of the location of the 
single point forward, was fundamentally 
unstable, particularly in turns. I believe 
it was Mr. Arno Apel of the Ventnor 
(N.J.) Boat Works who first u-sed this idea 
in reverse, i.e., two points forward and 
the single point aft which has been used 
by every really successful racing hydro- 
plane. This arrangement is basically sta- 
ble and is fundamentally the same as that 
used by Campbell and proposed for the 
Seattle boat. It is certainly to be h<iped 
that the design of the Detroit boat incor- 
porates some wrinkle, not shown in your 
sketch, to make it stable in cornering. 
Otherwise an expensive and dangerous 
dip would seem to be indicated. 

C. J. Stover 

Jenkintown, Pa. 

• T.,e.s Staudacher says that liis boat 
was designed to lick the flipover 
problem and not to create it. He 
placed the two planing surfaces astern 
iti order to get maximum support 
where the engine weight is concentrat- 
ed. This keeps the boat relatively 
high in the stern so that the engine 
can be set low to give the boat a lower 
center of gravity and therefore great- 
er stability in the turns. The fact that 
there is only one planing surface for- 
ward allows Staudacher to streamline 
the bow so that the air will not get 
under and flip the boat. — ED. 

SQUASH: COACH'S COMMENT 

Sirs: 

Your last squash article worked me up 
to the pitch of actually subscribing, 

1 wish also to say that I am an extreme- 
ly fus.sy critic of write-ups about squash, 
.since most of them just say something 
ridiculous— such as how Salaun powers 
Mateer off the court— showing the writer 
knows nothing of his subject. Therefore 
I was very pleased indeed to note that 
your article showeni a real appreciation of 
the game in almost all its aspects. I hope 
to see more reporting on racquet game.s. 

Beat wishes and congratulations on a 
fine job. 

Jack Barnaby 

Squash coach 

Harvard Hniversily 
South Lincoln, Mass. 


"Battling bass is fun, but it’s pretty rough 
on bare eyes in bright sunlight," says 
Norm Meiners, nationally known sports- 
man. He's wearing Ray-Ban Double Gra- 
dient Density Sun Glasses, designed to 
give extra protection against glare from 


ll' HAK GI-ASSliSr I'.ajoy the omfort 0/ genu- 
me ^ay-Ban Unns m yeitr prescription. Van can 
getlhciK in Ortbogun single vision arhijocal types 
ifhere you obtaineJ your present glasses. 


WRITE WAY 
TO CARRY MONEY 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

TRAVELERS 

CHECKS 

FULL REFUND IF LOST OR STOLEN 



both water and overhead sun. They let 
you see everjching in sharp, clear detail, 
and your eyes remain relaxed all day. 
Enjoy new eye comfort out-of-doors. 
See Ray-Ban Sun Glasses at leading opti- 
cal and quality outlets. 

ASK FOR 

BAUSCH S. lOMB I SUN GLASSES 


Known the world over 
the incomparable 

DOPP KI'T*’ 



CHARLES DOPPELT 4 CO.. INC. 
2024 S. Wabash • Chicago 16. Illinois 


THE MOST DISTINGUISHED NAME IN SUN GLASSES 


iaSs 
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7?iffiard E. Hovser 


LIVING IN 
THE SUNLIGHT* 



‘IN THE SUNLIGHT 

at only $39.95 • TR-7 Pocket Radio (3'/j' 
X 5%'x 2*) • 7 transistors plus diode 
and speaker sound of portables many 
times larger. 

‘IN THE MOONLIGHT 

at only $44.95 • TR-5 Miniature Portable 
(3»/.'x eyi'x 2') • High Style Leather 
finish • 7 transistors and Life size big 


at Fine Dealers 
or Write 


RADIO 


First in Transistor Radios 


the Perfect Graduation Gift* 
for those who know howto Make 
the Most of Summer and aii the 
year. 


Pat on the hack 



FRANCES REDEKER JENSEN 

'It seemed as if no one cared I 


Frances Jensen moved to Spokane be- 
cause her three boys loved the out- 
doors. One December day in 1956 her 
son Dick did not return from a duck 
shoot in the Columbia Ba-sin. For 
days Mrs. Jensen and a few friends 
combed the area until an organized 
search could be mounted, and this 
had to be called off after only three 
days. Then for another three terrible 
weeks Mrs. Jensen and her brother 
probed the potholes of the rugged 
basin terrain alone. Dick’s drowned 
body was found months later. 

Frances Jensen decided then that 


this must never happen to anyone 
else. In her quiet but determined way 
she led in the formation of the Spo- 
kane Search and Rescue Association. 
Today there are more than 2,000 vol- 
unteers on call, most of them special- 
ists in mountaineering, skin-diving 
and cross-country hiking. Military 
helicopters and bloodhound teams 
(Mrs. Jensen handles Hart and King, 
above) are available, as are doctors 
and specialized equipment. The as- 
sociation has participated in three 
major search operations so far. All 
were for young boys. All were found. 
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Towers above them all MARTIN’S V. V. 0. 
the Scotsman’s Scotch 

86.8 PROOF IMPORTED BY McKESSON S. ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 



Lights for months! 


Adjustable flame! 


Fuels in seconds! 



NEW! 

Lights for months on 
one butane fueling! 
Fill It - forget it! Ano, 
iust 0^ Ronson Multi- 
Fill tube can give you 
enough Butron fuel for 
wore than a year of 
lights! Add fuel anytime 
- no need to wait until 
lighter Is empty! 



NEW! 

Fingertip flame con- 
trol! Flame Is easily ad- 
justable to any height to 
suit needs of cigarette, 
pipe and cigar smokers, 
no coins or special tools 

lower the clean-burning, 
wickless flamel 



NEW! 

Fuels in seconds! Ron- 

son's patented Butron 
fuel-injection system 
fuels Varaflame Lighter 
inst antly, without disas- 
sembling the lighter. 
Unique ane-piece design 
Insures leak-proof, fool- 
proof performance! 



See Varaflame — the world's first rocket- power lighter — at your Ronson dealer. 
Fully guaranteed with a full year's free service policy! 


maker of the world’s greatest lighters and electric shavers 


FREE ! Write to Ronson Corp., 
31 Fulton St., Newark 2. N, J. 
for free illustrated folder on 
Ronson's new Butron Pocket 
and Table lighters. 







